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An Installation of Bahnson Humidifiers 


There are Many good reasons why manufacturers install BAHNSON 
Humidifiers in their mills— 

Better air circulation 

Better moisture distribution 

Big saving in power consumption 

Big saving in upkeep 

Higher evaporating efficiency 

Greater durability— 
Every one of the hundreds of mills equipped with a BAHNSON System is 
a strong testimonial to the efficiency, durability and service worth of 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS. 


Literature upon request 


The Bahnson Company 


| Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Five Men and a Hand- 


Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Block 


on a | beam trolley. 


ND the one man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 

same work in the Safest Way, take 

up less working space, and do it 
quicker, 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The. new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase prfo- 


Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


One Man and a Yale 


duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain - 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
AGENTS FOR 


Graton & Knight 


Leather Belting 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


nd-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey lop-Rig 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office 


Greenville §. C. 


Manufacturers of the following 


Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Cleaning Combing Machines 
Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 


Distributing Spinning Frames 


Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 

Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 


Loom Dobbies 


COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 

Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 


Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning krames 
WORSTED MACHINES 
Cone Ring Twisters 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


& 
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An Apparently Trivial Item 


~Means Eight Dollars 


Per Frame Per Year 


The superintendent of a yarn mill has made the follow- 
ing comparison between lubrication expenses on his 
plain bearing and Hyatt equipped twisters. 
Number of Oilings Necessary for Most Efficient Operation 
Plain Bearings Hyatt Bearings 


Weekly. . . 6 0 
a 300 25 (maximum) 


Estimating the cost of each application of lubricant at only 
Yc. per bearing or 3c. per frame, for oil and labor, the 
annual expense for these items would be: 


Plain Bearings (per frame) . . . $9.00 
Hyatt Bearings (perframe). . . -75 


Annual Lubrication Saving 
in Favor of Hyatt Bearings $8.25 per frame. 


At an average cost of $35.00 per frame, the bearings 
would therefore show a return of almost 25% on the 
investment on this basis alone. 


_ These figures are one reason why this superintendent 


specified Hyatt roller bearings on an order for 40 
twisters and one year later specified them on 50 spin- 
ning frames as well as on 30 more twisters. Some ad- 
ditional reasons follow: 


Power Saving—Over ¥2 HP per frame by actual test. 


Dependability—Durable Hyatt bearings eliminate bearing 
trouble. 


Cleanliness —Oil tight housings prevent oil damage to 
yarn or belts. 


Longer Belting Life—Through decreased tension. 


Let us tell you further about the economies which you 
can secure by equipping your spinning and twister 
frames with Hyatt roller ‘bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER MILWAUKEE HUNTINGTON MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS 
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HE HOUGHTON LINE is a 
little publication mailed only 
to individuals on request. 

It contains 24 pages of 
editorial matter, which is the 
expression of the personal 
opinions of our President. 
Chas. E. Carpenter. Not one word of these 
editorials refers to the Houghton Products, 
and they seldom refer to technical Subjects. 


It is rarely that a reader agrees with all 
of Mr. Carpenter’s opinions and it sometimes 
happens that some reader disagrees with all 
of them. They are upon topics in general, 
likely to interest those not afraid of an idea. 

There are also 24 advertising pages, which 
are devoted to a HEART TO HEART TALK, 
by Mr. Carpenter, with the reader, on tech- 
nical subjects pertaining to the Houghton 
Products and their uses. This Talk is highly 
instructive and: interesting. 

The HOUGHTON LINE is not a house 
organ, in the sense that house organs are 
usually understood, but a publication so 
unique that over 95,000 practical mill and 
shop men are upon the mailing list, at their 
own request. 


The HOUGHTON LINE is completed in 
every detail within the Houghton organiza- 
tion. By that we mean that the copy is 
created by Mr. Carpenter outside of business 
hours and away from his office; the composi- 
tion is done upon our own Monotype ma- 
chine; the printing is effected on three of our 
own large cylinder presses and the binding is 
accomplished in our own bindery. 


The influence of the editorial pages has 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


1001 Healy Bidg P. Box 81 
Phone: Watinut 2067 Phone: 1990 


Street and Number 


THE HOUGHTON LINE 


become so great that the HOUGHTON LINE 
has been the subject of editorial comment by 
such well-known publications as The Ameri- 
can Magazine, Printers’ Ink, System, The 
Printing Art, and the leading publications 
devoted to advertising, and it is largely and 
generally quoted and commented upon by 
the daily press and technical press through- 
out the industria! nations of the world. 

The annual appropriation to cover the ex- 
pense of publishing the HOUGHTON LINE 
is $100,000. 

Any regular subscriber to the Southern 
Textile Bulletin may receive the HOUGH- 
TON LINE regularly by filling out the cou- 
pon below. 

We want to warn you, however, that Mr. 
Carpenter’s editorials are fearless and will 
more than likely differ from your viewpoints 
on many subjects. But, it has been our ex- 
perience that in these days of broadminded- 
ness, most folks like to read opinions which 
differ from their own. 

Mr. Carpenter welcomes unlimited criti- 
cism of his editorials and you can have the 
fun of writing him what you think of his 
editorials where you take exception to his 
opinions. 

Take our advice and get on The LINE 
Mailing List. 


COUPON 
Name of Individual 
Name of Mill 
Position of Individual 


Town and State 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


GREENVILLE, C. 


511 Masonc Temple 
Phone 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


418 N. 3rd St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, ©O., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., Indianapolis, tnd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los ne Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New.- 
ark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wasnh., 

land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Beigium, Japan. 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Indust 
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YARN DEALER 
Replying to your letter of the 19th, the only reason that 
we have not been sending you any of our work is because 
we have not had occasion to use material of this description. 
However you may rest assured that the next time we have 
any use for your dyeing, we shall be very glad to place 
the same with you. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 
Referri to Mr. Dana's letter of October 19, since we 
placed our last order with you we have not had occasion to 
use any dyed yarn. When we are again in the market, you 
will have an opportunity to figure on our requirements. 


NARROW FABRIC MANUFACTURER 
No dissatisfaction. We are filling an order in natural at 
present. 


WORSTED MANUFACTURER 

Replying to your inquiry of the 18th have to advise 
that at the present time we are not in the market for your 
service. 

Also, have to advise that your service at all times has 
been most satisfactory, and the only reason you have not 
received any business from us is lack of orders on fabrics 
which require your service. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 

The reason you have not heard from us of late is that it 
is only during the season when we are at work on our fal! 
line that we use a dyed yarn such as we obtained from you. 

At the present time we have upwards of 1,000 to 2,000 
lbs. of this 60/1 Black on hand, but as soon as we are out 
of this yarn, we will then order an additional quantity 
from you. 


NOVELTY FABRIC MANUFACTURER 

The reason we have not given you any business since 
August 3lst, is because we are kept busy on silk just now. 
However, we intend starting on the cotton im a couple of 
months from now, at which time you will hear from us 
again. 

MANUFACTURER OF SHIRTINGS 

Replying to your inquiry of October 19th. Please note 
that we are not using any colored yarn at the present time. 

We might state however that what yarn you have dyed 
for us in the past has been entirely satisfactory. 


replies 


MANUFACTURER OF TINSEL CORDS 
In answer to yours of October 18th would state that we 
are still using your yarn although at present we are buying 
_ the same through Wm. W. Bevan Co., Parkway & Vine St., 
Everett, Mass. 


NARROW FABRIC MANUFACTURER 
Due entirely to change in styles. We have found your 
service satisfactory and will communicate with you when 
again in need. 


NOVELTY YARN MANUFACTURER 
Your letter of the 19th inst. received. In reply would 
say that we are preparing 60/1 yarn to send you for dyeing 
black. We will send it as quickly as we get it ready 


WORSTED SUITINGS MANUFACTURER 
Replying to your letter of October 18th, wish to say that 
we are using very little of the dyed yarns this season. 


Should we, however, have any need for same, we will 
gladly give you our business as your service in the past was 
very satisfactory. 

HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 


We have no complaint whatever to make against your 
organization, as our relationship and service obtained from 
you have been very satisfactory. 


When we are again in the market for anything new we will 
certainly give you the benefit of our business 
TOWEL MANUFACTURER 


Our silence has not been long although it may seem long 
to you. When in need of dyed yarn we think of Franklin. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Yarn Dyers Yarn Spinners Mfs. Glazed Yarns 
Dyeing Machines 
Philadelphia PROVIDENCE Manchester, Eng. 
New York Office: 72 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


RANKLIN PROCESS 
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SULFOGENE YELLOW GA 
SULFOGENE CUTCH O 
SULFOGENE CARBON M CONC. 


FOR FAST SHADES OF 
OLIVE DRAB AND KHAKI 


Through the use of varying proportions of these three dyestuffs a 
wide range of shades, varying from a green drab to a red shade of 
khaki, are obtainable. 


combination suitable for use either in the “long bath” dyeing method or 
in the “short padding liquor” process. 


In order to avoid any shade change, due to storing or atmospheric 
conditions, it is absolutely essential that all dyeings should undergo the 
usual after-treatment of bichromate, copper sulphate and acetic acid. 


FE. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. , Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


~ 
- Perfect solubility and a uniform exhaustion of all three make any ° 
~ 
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What is Wrong With The Textile Industry? 


UR honored guest and speaker of 

the day. U. S. Representative 
Carroll L. Beedy is to speak on the 
subject of “What is Wrong with the 
Country.” The secretary in connec- 
tion with his business has been in- 
terested in getting together some 
figures pertaining to the _ cotton 
goods industry, and has been urged 
by his friends to present the figures 
to you m brief form for your ear- 
nest consideration. 

I want to awaken your interest 
and if at the same time I alarm you, 
so much the better, if I arouse you 
to action. I have entitled this dis- 
cussion as a complementary corol- 
lary to Mr. Beedy’s talk today “What 
is Wrong with the Textile Industry.” 


’ The facts as given have been taken 


from official government and trade 
publie records reliable and authen- 
tic which the speaker has in file, 
and still further facts can be given 
if desired. 

Please keep these few facts in 
your mind while I proceed with the 
discussion of the subjects. 

Price of raw cotton in New York. 
| 1-16-inch staple, Feb., 1924, 31.9c; 
Feb., 1923, 29.4c. 

Price of 27-inch, 64x60, 7.60 print 
cloth in New York Feb., 1924, 7.1c 
per yd.; Feb., 1923, 8c per yd. 

In other words cotton 2.5e higher 
in Feb., 1924, and goods nine-tenths 
of a cent less a yard, or 6.84c a Ib. 
less than in Feb., 1923. Keep that in 
mind. 


Imports of cotton cloth in 1919 
were 48,000,000 sq. yds.: in 1922, 95,- 
000,000 sq. yds.; in 1913, 175,000,000 
sq. yds. Remember these figures. 

Now for an analysis of the situa- 
tion: 


English Situation. 


Within the last. few weeks the 
Oldham district, which is the quar- 
fer where the American cotton is 
used, has gone on to a 21%-hour 
basis. 

In the last three years Sir Charles 
McCara, the virtual head of the 
British textile industry, says that 
the English mills have lost $750,000,- 
000 and are still losing at the rate 
of $5,000,000 a week. Out of 287 
companies, representing 30,000,000 
spindles, only 86 paid a dividend last 
year on their common stock; total 
capitalization $220,000,000 equals a 
litthe over $7.00 a spindle. Many mill 
shares are virtually unsaleable. 
Thirty companies’ already have 
called on stockholders for assess- 


ments to the extent of $6,000,000 last 
year. 


By W.S. Pepperell, Secretary, Before 


Southern New England Textile 


Club. 


In competing for this smaller vol- 
ume of trade the cotton manufac- 
turers have cut their prices and sold 
below cost, selling cotton cloth for 
the price of yarn alone, or less. 

Price has been the chief factor in 
the successful competition of Brit- 
ish cloths in the United States. Fig- 
ures show that the average weekly 
price of six shirtings and two print 
cloths in Manchester was in 1923, 
8.35¢c less a lb. than the same cloths 
in the New York markets at the 
same time. 


It is estimated that there are 75 
or 80 British agents in New York 
City now, where there were only 


two or three a few years ago. 
American Importation Figures. 


In 1923 importations of textile 
represented 26 per cent of the total 
volume of all our imports, exceeding 
any other single group or kind of 
imports; cotton cloth alone being in 
value $47,000,000 in 1923. against 
$39,000,000 in 1922; the greater bulk 
eoming from Great Britain. Fur- 
thermore, the price per yard was 
less in 1923 than in 1922, so that the 
volume in yards is relatively greater 
than the amount of money involved 
indicates. 


American Exports. 


United States exports of piece 
goods in 1923 fell off 123,000,000 sq. 
vds. compared to 1922, so that while 
imports have been increasing, ex- 
ports have been decreasing, and we 
have been penalized both ways. 


American Imports. 


Importations of grey goods alone 
increased from 35,000,000 sq. yds. in 
1922 to 95,000,000 sq. yds. in 1923, an 
increase of 170 per cent in one year, 
and at the same time colored, print- 
ed, dyed and woven figured piece 
goods increased from 85,000,000 to 
112,000,000 sq. yds., or over 30 per 
cent. 

Total of imported piece goods in 
1923 equalled 175,000,000 sq. yds. 
valued at $37,500,000 against. in 1922. 
95,000,000 sq. yds. and $26,750,000, or 
a net increase of about 85 per cent 
in volume in one year. In 1913 the 
United States was twenty-third on 
the list of importers of British tex- 
tile exports, in 1923 the United 
States was fifth. 

In 1919 imports of all cotton goods 
were 48,000,000 sq. yds. with a value 
of $17,000,00. Compare this with 
1923 figures just given, 175,000,000 


1924. 


just what 


yds. and $37,500,000. In 1919 we 
averaged to import 4,000,000 sq. yds. 
a month; at the end of 1923 and in 
we were importing at the 
rate of 18,000,000 sq. yds. This in- 
crease is the most alarming feature 
in the situation. 

The cloths which are 
greatest volume are 


coming in 


warp Sateens, 
broadcloths, shadow stripes, shirt- 
ings, ginghams, etc. The finishers 


fell me that of the first three espe- 


cially nine-tenths of all the goods 
they process are imported from 
England. In these last two weeks of 


Feb., 1924, 8,250,000 sq. yds. of voiles, 
broadcloths, sateens, crepes, cam- 
brics, ginghams and venetians came 
in. 
Measurement of Volume of Business 
I would like to have you visualize 
this means in terms of 
American mills and production. The 
goods average light in weight and 
high in pick and sley; 18,000,000 sq. 
yds. equals 300,000 pieces a month. 
On a basis of a production of two 
pieces of cloth per loom per week 
or 8% pieces per loom per month, }t 
means roughly the production ot! 


39,000 looms and 1,750,000 spindles 
Think of that. New Bedford t: 
about 54.000 looms and 3.50090 


spindles (yarn mills included 

This yardage represents the pro 
duction of 35 mills with 1,000 looms 
each, and although all of the goods 
imported could and should be made 
in this country and on account of 
their nature should be largely made 
in the Northern fine goods mills, we 
have lost this business. 

The importation of these goods 
thereby takes away possible orders 
so that 35 mills of 1,000 looms each 
must shut down entirely or 175 mills 
of same size can only run 80 per 
cent of their possible capacity. 
Think that over. 

But perhaps some of you who do 
not run fine goods mills think “Oh, 
well, this is not my funeral,” but if 
is just the same, because it puts 
those 35 mills in the one case, or 
the 175 mills in the other case, on a 
hotly competitive search to get 
business away from you and lowers 
the price of all goods made by 
everybody all along the line. 

In December, while the 18,000,000 
yds. of British goods were coming 
in, New Bedford made 26,000,000 yds. 
of goods, but they only sold 16,000,- 
000 yds., therefore, the imports for 
December exceeded the sales in De- 
cember for the whole New Bedford 


industry. Think of that. New Bed- 
ford has made as much as 28,500,000 
sq. yds. a month, so that the amount 
of the imports for December equals 
two-thirds of the total possible pro- 
duction for New Bedford. Of course 
all the goods which came in would 
not all have heen made New 
ford, although a proportion 
would have been made there and in 
other fine goods mills inthe North. 
I am using New Bedford's 54,000 
looms and 3,500,000 spindles merely 
as a yard stick tor measurement ot 
volume. The effect of this ruinous 
competition, espeeially with busi- 
ness conditions as they are at-pres- 
ent. has been to convert a seller's 
market into a buyer's market and a 
market of reasonable profit into a 
net loss fora large proportion of our 
mills. 

I have given you these facts so 
that vou will have a full cognizance 
of the situation and realize the se- 
riousness of it. 


What are you going to do about 
it? 
\re you going to sif supinely by 


and let this incoming flood of Brit- 
ish textiles engulf you or are you 
going to try to build a dam to check 
and hold back the flood? You can 
start building the dam right now by 
getting after your Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington and having 
them put pressure to bear in Wash- 
ington so that the machinery may be 
set in motion at once to put into 
effect the “Flexible Provision” of 
our present tariff law and protect 
our great texttle industry, and if the 
flexible clause is not sufficient to 
protect it, to enact a change in the 
law which will protect it. 

The organized farmers of the 
West have just effected a_ similar 
action and by operation of the flexi- 
ble clause have obtained an increas- 
ed tax of 15c a bushel on wheat im- 
ported from Canada. Do the wheat 
farmers of the Wesl need protec- 
tion any more than the great mass 
of people engaged in textile manu- 
facturing either as employer or as 
employee? Our situation is distress- 
ing and alarming both for capital 
and labor. I do not claim that this 
is the only factor depressing our in- 
dustry today indeed there are 
many, including the high price and 
scarcity of our raw material and the 
uncertamty about this year’s new 
crop, and high labor costs, the un- 
willingness and inability of the con- 
verters and merchants to operate in 
a large way, particularly on future 
contracts, the lack of absorptive 

Continued on Page 38 
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Cotton Cloth Finishing 


THE extent and variety of the eol- 


fon mdustry of England are to 
he judged bv the fact that in 191s6- 
i4. just before the war. the Enetsh 
exports of cotton cloth amounted to 
7.089 million yards, enough to reach 
I68 times around the earth, this im- 
mense production consisting oT a 
great vametyv of fabmes finished tn 
special WAVS TO ihe ped 
ple nears every mhahbitable 
of the world An industry of this 
depends its <LCCeSS 
lechnical knowledge and skill of a 
higher order which ts gained onls 
hy the stow process of meaustrial 
development tor many generations 


Ven engaged in such an industry 


necessarily a Knowledge oy fab- 
mc and fabric manufacture that 1s 
broader than can be acquired 
im a country iike the United States 
where fabric econstruction Kept! 
wilthin a much narrow imits. One 
[hese men, Corl ellus Pickstone. 
member of the firm of C. & E.. Pick- 
stone, Radeliffe. Enel lL who has 
been engaged in the finishing of cot- 
hon B2oods Lo roriv vears recently 
delivered a Lee lure pbetors the Van 
chester \fhenaeum ‘Tey f SOCLELY 


in whieh he discussed the prepara- 


lion of cotton cloths tor finishing, 
basing his recommendations .on his 
wide experience in the tinishing in- 


Limitation of Sizing. 
here is, said Mr. Pickstone, a vast 


waste of matemal and a larger 
amount of time spent in preparation 
of cloth hefore weaving than is 
necessary, entirely through 


Co-Operation 


hetween the 


LHTIOLUS sections oft ine industry 
What are the reasons for. sizing? 
Primarily it is intended to faeilttate 


WeaVITER. sufficient Sizing to achieve 


this all that is generally 
required, provided always that some 
kind of anfiseptiec is incorporated tn 


pull | ose 


the size to prevent mildew. The 
warp is generally the only portion 
of the fabric which is sized. I ts 
stated, however, on good authority, 
that even: cops for welt have been 
known to have been conditioned 
with diluted magnesium chioride 
ond zine chlomde to give weight to 
the weft 
Let us consider the 33 to 41 per 
cent of the cloth manufactured im 
the grey state. That portion which 


has to be either finished, calendered, 


glazed, or bettled should have the 


greatest care exercised in the sizing, 
avoiding the use of all matenals 
which have a deleterious effect on 
the fabric in the finishing processes 
In the next group we may place all 


that 
printing, 
these effeets it is a 


the are for hleach- 
dyeing, as for 
first essential 
fhat all size. 
discharged from the 
hefore proceed io be 
bleached, printed, or dyed. 
these processes the only sizing 
should be allowed is what is 
fo facilitate weaving and 
mildew. We find in prac- 
that all manner of ingredients 
put into cloth to obtain weight 
feel, in the grey state which 
serious difficulties in the fin- 
prevent satisfac- 


used 

their after-treatment 
Teast. etc. he 
fabric Cary 
eitheys 
that 
necessary 
prevent 
are 
and 


ishing 


pre 


tory results, and lead to enormous 
waste 
In goods for bleaching, printing, 


and dyeing, the first process is that 
of singeing. This is done to remove 


the nap or down caused by the ends 
of the cotton hairs produced in the 
weaving the 
clean, smart appearance 


process 


cloth a 


Fives 


when finished. The eloth 1s singed 
r fired by passing if over a red hot 
plate of copper or ron, OF Over a 
series of gas burners. When goods 
sized with a mixture containing 
chloride of magnesium or chilorde 


of zine, there is a great lamlity to 
fender the cloth, as the heat of the 
singeing decomposes the chlorides 
and sets hydrochloric acid free, 
which tenders the cloth. It is the 


practice in many calico printing and 
bleaching works to test every deliv. 
of ecloth If if is 


ery found to econ- 
Mam Corrosive Sizing a notice is sent 
to) hhe merchant or manufacturer 


that they take no responsibilits if 
an excessive amount is tound they 
refuse to pul it into process withoul 
previous treatment. 

Paraffin wax or any other simuilal 
unsaponifiable substance, 1s strongly 
to be condemned sizing mate- 


asd a 


rial, particularly when goods are for 


as 


bleaching, printing or dyeing, 
these waxes cannot be removed dur- 


ing the processes. They remain in 
patches on the cloth and cause 
stains, which are a source of great 
trouble and annoyance to all con- 


cerned. If more careful considera- 
tion were given to these matters by 
both manufacturers and merchants 
it would tend to economy in produc- 
lion and at the same time give a 
more reliable article, as well as pre- 
vent a vast amount of trouble and 
damage that so frequently arises. 
With regard to woven 
goods, a still greater importance is 
attached to the preparation and siz- 


colored 


ing, as the finish required for the 
bulk of this material is to be built 
up on the fabric as if leaves the 
loom without discharging the size 


which is put on prior to weaving. 
The exception is where cloth is to 


be “Seotch finished” “washed.” 
In such nothing should be 
used in the sizing, but what is sol- 
uble and readily yields to the wash- 
ing process. With regard to. the 
hulk of colored woven goods the 
varieties of type are enormous and 
stvles and finishes required are in- 
numerable. While the greatest care 
should be exercised in the prepara- 
tion and sizing, it almost invariably 
happens that the finisher Is not con- 
sulfed until after the clots has been 
woven, when it 1s often late to 
pul on the finished desired, because 
some ingredient has been used in 
sizing. Such a case is the use of 
Epsom salts in a size to add weight 
when a glabed finish may be re- 
quired on the cloth. This is discov- 
when an attempt is made to 
glaze the cloth and it is found to be 
impossible as if plueks the cloth 
into shreds. Epsom salts would not 
calender at over 180 deg. to 200 deg. 
F.. and friction glazing requires a 
lemperature of 280 deg. to 320 deg. 
Fr. and the same trouble arises when 
are sized with ePXCeSSIVE 
amounts of chlorides, put in for the 
purpose of weight. 


Weight in the colored section ts 
an important matter often for cus- 
toms regulations, and in most cases 
it is important that the finisher 
should be consulted before putting 
the cloth into work. For many: years 
I have personally advocated this 
procedure, and many manufacturers 
make it practice now to do so. It is 
important that every stage in the 
manufacture should assist and build 
up to obtain the desired result. The 
general practice on the Continent is 
fo co-ordinate the and 
give finishes suitable for the use the 
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Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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-An Epoch in the Fiistory of 
Liquid Chlorine 


Ts recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, giving tank car rates and priv- 
ileges to the Mathieson Multi-Unit Chlorine Gas Tank Car, marks an epoch in the history of 


Liquid Chlorine. 
_ . The Multi-Unit Car, designed by our engineers, carries fifteen one-ton units of Liquid Chlorine 
instead of a single fifteen-ton tank. When we placed this special car in service over two years ago, 
the railroad companies refused to allow us tank car rates. We appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for removal of this discrimination and continued making shipments in the Multi-Unit 
Car. 

During the past two years we have paid out over two hundred thousand dollars in excess 
freight charges in order that the chlorine-consuming industries might benefit by the continued 
service of a tank car ideally constructed for the safe, economical and convenient use of Liquid 


Chlorine. 
The present decision of the Commission upholds our faith in the Multi-Unit “Safety First” 
principle and awards us full reparations with interest. 


Thouohtful consumers will recognize in this case a further proof of the leadership we have assumed 
in the chlorine industry. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Bicarbonate of Soda \ 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 


Bleaching Powder-Sod 
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Forty Years of Faithful 
Service 


_ 


Here is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
been on the job forty years. Through all 
this long life of service it has carried the 
load in a textile mill where uninterrupted 
performance is a great consideration. 


Edward R. Ladew Company, Ine., has 
been making leather belting since 1835, 
and today the name “Ladew’” stands in the 
very front rank among the successful 
belting manufacturers of the world. This 
position, won by adherence to high busi- 
ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
satisfaction first at all times, is being 
maintained in every department of the 
Ladew organization. 


Edward R. Ladew Co. 


INCORPORATED 
29 Murray Street, New York 
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lhe (otton Industry in the South 


By James R. Killian, before Kiwanis Club of North Adams, Mass. 


COTTON manufacturing began in 

the South in 1813 with the estab- 
lishment of a small mill at Lincoln- 
fon, N. €. Most of the machinery 
was made on the spot and the total 
cost of the 70-spindle mill was §$1,- 
300. 

During. the next 20 years other 
small mills were built, but farming 
with slaves was found to be much 
more profitable than cotton manu- 
facturing, and if is estimated that 
the presence of negro slaves retard- 
ed the textile industry of the South 
fully 50 vears. 

The men of that period found that 
negroes could not be trained as cot- 
ton mill operatives, and althengh 
many attempts have since been made 
to utihze negro labor in cotton mills, 
ail have been failures. Mills have 
been built *exclusively for negro 
labor, but the result has been the 
same in every case and all of them 
have been dismantled. or heen 
changed to white labor. 

Increase in Industry. 

By 1850 the spindles in the South 
had gradually increased to 295,000, 
but if was not until after the Crvil 
War that the section below Wash- 
ington began to realize the value of 
the industry and then, due to the 
lack of funds, the progress was very 
slow. 

In 1560 there were 560,000 spindles 
which increased to 1,819,000 in 1890, 
and 6.267.000 in 1900. 

Progress was more rapid after 
i900 so that 1,158,300 were in opera- 
tion by 1910, and New England began 
to realize that the South could man- 
ufacture cotton and was becoming a 
real competitor. 

Now the South has in operation 
16,849,641 spindles and will undoubt- 
edly reach the 17,000,000 figures dur- 
ing 1924. 

Some Comparative Figures. 

The following table shows the 
comparative growth of the North 
and South during the past few 


years: 

North south 
19,600,000 14,814,000 
1920 19,900,000 15.239.000 
20,000,000 15.902.000 
192? 20,000,000 16.150.000 
1923 20,000,000 


Massachusetts has long held the 


cotton manufacturing supremacy, 
but North Carolina, with 5,500,000 
spindles installed and many more 


under construction, threatens to 
take the lead. 
Law Changes Troublesome. 

Massachusetts allows its legisla- 
ture to meet every year and a man- 
ufacturer can searcely adjust him- 
self to one law before other pro- 
posed laws are upon him. 

A Massachusetts executive takes 
his seat in the governor’s chair and 
has to immediately consider his 
campaign to succeed himself. 

The North Carolina legislature 
meets every two years and then can 
only stay in session for 60 days. 

The governor of North Carolina is 
elected for four years and not al- 
lowed to succeed himself, and there- 
fore devotes his time to constructive 
work, 


Manufacturers prefer the North 
Carolina system of State govern- 
ment. Too much politics weighs 


heavily upon the cotton mill men of 
Massachusetts. 

The idea prevails that Southern 
cotton mills operate very long hours 
and employ very young children, 
but such is not the case. 

All the Southern States prohibit 
the employment of boys under 14 
years of age, except that in Georgia 
the son of a widowed mother, solely 
depended upon him, may work after 
hecoming 12 years of age, and in 
North Carolina a boy between 12 and 
i4 years of age may work outside of 
the school term. In both 
special permit must be secured from 
a child welfare commission. 


Cases it 


Working Hours Limited 

South Carolina limits working 
hours to 55 and while the other 
States permit 60 hours, many mills 
operate hit 55 hours. 

The range of mountains that 
passes through Western North Car- 
olina and South Carolina and East- 
ern Tennessee also touches North- 
ern Georgia and Northern Alabama. 


The mountains are filled with a 
pure-blooded, English speaking peo- 
ple and that is the great 
the Southern textile industry. 

The mountain people have little 
means of livelihood and as many of 
them live in abject poverty they 
welcome the opportunity of moving 
into the comfortable homes at the 
mills and once established in a mull 
village they rarely go back to the 
mountains or leave the mills to en- 
gauge in other lines of work. 

Mills Own Villages. 

With few exceptions the Southern 
cotton mills own their mill villages. 
That is, they build cottages close 
around the mill and rent them to 
their employees at 25 cents per room 
per week. Often that price includes 
electric lights, while water and fuel 
are furnished at wholesale prices. 

Comparatively few of the New 
England mills have their own vil- 
lages and the operatives therefore 
have to rent homes from outsiders, 
often paying $5 to $7 per week in 
addition to the cost of water and 
lights. Many of the New England 
operatives also pay car fare to and 
from the mills. 

In the mill villages of the South 
every cottage has a garden and the 
produce therefrom supplies the ta- 
bles in the summer, whereas the 
New England operatives pay high 
prices for vegetables. 

On account of the colder climate 
New England operatives must buy 
more and heavier clothing and it Is 
estimated that their average fuel 
cost is $86, as against $18 for South- 
ern operatives. 

Must Have Higher Wages. 

The New kEngland operatives de- 
mand sufficient wages to cover their 
higher costs of living which are 
estimated at $7.50 per operative per 
week more than that of the South- 
ern operative. A New England 
operative must therefore get $22.50 
per week in order to live on the 

Continued on Page 14) 
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WARREN COTTON MILLS Denims, Tickings, Cotton ; 
| Suitings, Draperies, 
THORNDIKE COMPANY Covering 
West Warren, Mass. 46,960 Spindles 
1,173 Looms 
: ParkSpray Conditioning Room 
| 
; Helps Warren Cotton Mills | | 
Better Product—5%, More Loom Production 
7 | 
““Regarding the performance of the conditioning equipment which you 
7 furnished us, we are pleased to inform you that this unit has exceeded | 
our expectations in every way. 1 
| 
‘Previous to this installation, we had tried in an ineffectual way to | 
| accomplish these same results, but only regret that we did not resort to } 
your specially designed apparatus before we did. | 
| . ‘The entire installation is satisfactory from every standpoint, and has 
; equalled and surpassed every specification submitted in your original | 
| proposal, even in view of the fact that we are operating the equipment | 
| ; in a room much larger than the one you were requested to quote on.”’ | 
| ; WARREN COTTON MILLS 1 
| 
| 
Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers G& Contractors 
; Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
7 Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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A simple plan on a scrap of 


paper saved this client 
thousands of dollars 


The plan worked. And it saved this client money. 
Yet the mill owners hadthought it couldn’t be done! 


This manufacturer wrote us: “We are renting 
an old building in addition to our main plant, and 
we want to expand. Shall we renew the lease, buy 
the building, or build a new one? Can you advise 
us ?”’ 


We sent an engineer to look it over. He saw the 
solution of a problem that had baffled the mill 
owners. - He went over the ground, then had a 
meeting with the owners, in the superintendent’s 
office. On a scrap of brown wrapping paper retrieved 
from the waste basket, he sketched a simple plan. 
It proved that this plant, part in one building, and 
part in another, was not operating economically He 
showed how, at a moderate cost, the owners could 
build an addition to their main plant and do away 
with the other building. 


We were commissioned to carry out our recom- 
mendations. The main plant was enlarged, and all 
manufacturing processes were brought under one 
roof at a substantial saving in operating costs. 


The completeness of Lockwood-Greene service 
was a revelation to these hard-headed men of busi- 
ness. They had been in the habit of getting along 
without engineering advice. They were amazed at 
the breadth of the Lockwood-Greene engineer’s ex- 
perience in every phase of mill construction and 
management. 


We will be glad to have you write to us about 
your building problems. We have years of experi- 
ence covering practically every branch of the textile 
industry, and this experience is at your service. A 
copy of our booklet, “Building with Foresight,” will 
be sent on request. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 


ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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SOUTHERN MILL MEN 


OSCAR D 
Athens 


Oscar D. Grimes, manager of the 
Athens Manufacturing Company, 
Athens, Ga. and chairman of the 


OSCAR D. GRIMES. 


Board of Governors of the Southern 
Textile Association. was born at 
Baltimore, Md., May 19, 1886. 


GRIMES. 
Mfg. Co. 


He was raised in the eotton mill 
business because his father was one 
of the best known and most suc- 
cessful superintendents twenty-five 
vears ago, and he is one of three 
brothers who are superintending 
Southern mills today. 

At about 12 years of age he began 
to working during school vacations. 
his first work being that of sweeper 
in a card room at 25 cents per day, 
and at the age of 18 entered the mill 
business regularly. 

He was employed at the York 
5s. €.) Cotton Mills ‘now Cannon 
Mills), Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. 
C.. and at the Kansas City Cotton 
Mills, having charge of all depart- 
ments except the cloth room. 

About two months before he was 
21 years of age he became superin- 
tendent of the Milstead (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. and suecessfully filed that posi- 
tion until March, 1924, when he ae- 
cepted the position of manager of 
the Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 

Oscar Grimes has been much in- 
terested in the work of the Southern 
Textile Association and was one of 
the organizers of the Textile Oper- 
ating Executives of Georgia. 


R. W. JENNINGS. 
West Point Mfg. Co.) 


R. W. Jennings, superintendent of 
the Lanett Mill of the West Point 
Manufacturing Company and a 


R. W. JENNINGS. 


member of the Board of Governors 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
is a man who came from an office 


position to become a superintendent 
and distinctly made good. 

Rube Jennings, as he is commonly 
called, was born at Opelika, Ala., on 
June 27, 1874, and has never worked 
for any company except the Lanett 
Cotton Mills and their successor, the 
West Point Mfg. Co. 

For many years his work was that 
of paymaster, and having a vision 
beyond his immediate work, he 
utilized his opportunities to study 
the cotton manufacturing business. 

When the day came that the for- 
mer superintendent accepted a po- 
sition elsewhere, Rube Jennings was 
prepared to step from an office po- 
sition and take charge of the man- 
ufacturing end of the business, and 
he has successfully handled the po- 
sition since that time. 

He has been a close student of 
cotton manufacturing and has taken 
an active interest in the work of 
the Southern Textile Association. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia and was their first execu- 
tive officer. 

Rube is an active member of the 
Rotary Club of West Point, Ga. 


Pocket Size 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 
Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Revised Twice Yearly 
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What does it cost to put finishing machinery 
in range—and how much will it save yearly? 

| If many textile manufacturers and finish- ' Then there is the saving in seconds and 

; ers had the answer to this question in con- start-and-stop waste 

nection with their own individual plants, 

they wouldn't hesitate a minute in putting Whenever you are ready, we will be very 

| ‘practically all their machinery in range. glad to take up the question of putting 

We have often seen cases where Ww 

) men have done the work which will also be glad to send our booklet, “Fin- 

| formerly required 12 men. ishing Machinery in Range.’ 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
| | Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Canadian Representative Providence Office Greenville, S. C. Office 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. Turks Head Building Woodside Bldg. 
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W. J. Westaway Co 
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Nothing takes the place of Leather 


They have paid for 


themselves several times 


HE right belt in the right place. The 

right quality of leather, the right tan- 
ning methods, the right weight, flexibility 
and thickness to transmit the right amount 
of power—this is what the Graton and 
Knight Standardized Series of Belts means. 
And this is belting economy. 

Out in the Middle West the manager of a 
large mill after making several severe tests 
with different sorts of belts decided to rebelt 
his entire mill with leather. Among the 
leather belts that were used for making the 
tests were some members of the Graton and 
Knight Standardized Series. 

The Graton and Knight Belts stood the 
tests so much better than any of their com- 
petitors that they were chosen for the job. 

And this is what the manager of the 
mill* wrote us some years later: 

“Some of your belts have been running for 
several years and as they are in as good condi- 
tion as when they were installed we are unable 
to give you any opinion as to the length of 
service we will get out of them, but at this 
time we are convinced that they have paid for 
themselves several times.” 

Send for the book “‘The Standardization of 
Belting,” and at the same time let us know 
the type of power transmission you are most 
interested in. This book tells how, through 
constant study and analyzation of transmis- 
sion problems, we have developed a series of 
belts to meet every condition. 

We will gladly have a Graton and Knight 
engineer call upon you and place at your 
disposal ene of the widest belting experi- 
ences in the world. 


*Name upon request. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


GRATON 


KNIGHT 


The Cotton Industry in The 
South 


(Continued from Page 10) 
same scale as a Southern operative 
who receives $15. 

As goods of equal quality are sold 
for the same price whether pro- 
duced in the North or South, the 
cotton manufacturers wish to avoid 
having to add to their costs the ex- 
tra $7.50 per operative per week and 
it is logical to build mills where 
goods can be manufactured at the 
lower costs. | 

In addition to the lower wage 
scale the manufacturer finds in the 
South a splendid class of labor that 
is easily trained and does not leave 
the mills for other lines of work as 
do the foreign born employees of 
the New England mills. Ms 

Thirty years ago it was said that 
the South could only make the very 
coarsest yarns and goods and it was 
said so often that New England be- 
lieved it. 

Twenty years ago it was admitted 
that they might make the medium 
counts, but could never produce fine 
goods. 

Making Fine Goods. 

Today Southern mills are making 
fine cotton and silk shirting and 
dress goods equal in quality to those 
made anywhere in the world. 

New England lost sight of the fact 
that the mills of the South were 
being filled with people who were 
pure blooded descendants of the best 
stock of old England and Scotland, 
and that they had the ability to ac- 
quire skill. 

The men who are at the head of 
the cotton mills of New England are 
as a rule, experienced and well 
trained, but the constant pressure of 
radical legislation and excessive tax- 
ation has been wearing them down. 

They see in the South less legisla- 
tive interference, lower taxes and a 
better class of labor with lower liv- 
ing costs. 

Is if any wonder that their faces 
are turning Southward? 


— 


History and Resources. 

The South has nearly one-third of 
the total area of the United States, 
as well as about one-third of the 
population; also about three-fifths 
of the coastline of the continental 
United States. 

Emerging from the Civil War with 
her lands and homes devastated and 
many of her young men dead and 
others wounded so that they could 
not work, and with about 5,000,000 
moving west to new fields of en- 
deavor to get away from ruin, and 
where they could take a new start, 
they left the South in a deplorable 
condition, from which we will now 
see how she came forth, flowering 
and prospering. 

In 1810 she surpassed New Eng- 
land in industrial pursuits, but by 
her fooling with slavery and raising 
of cotton she hurt herself. 

The first two locomotives built in 
an American shop for an American 
railroad, were built for a South 
Carolina line. The first artificial 
ice ever manufactured was by a 
Southern man. The first charting 
of the current of the ocean was 
done by Commodore Matthew F. 
Maury, of Virginia, who received 
more medals from European coun- 
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tries than any other man in the 
United States. 

Great achievements by other 
Southern men are as follows: First 
threshing machine, gatling gun, 
weather and bureau system, extract- 
ing of cotton oil from cotton seed: 
illuminating gas, manufacturing of 
glass, first to establish an orphan 
school, first industrial school for 
girls, an average also of about 4,000 
patents granted in the South, as 
against 35,000 patents granted in the 
nited States. 

Politically First. 

The writer of the Declaration of 
Independence; Constitution of the 
Lnited States: author of Monroe 
Doctrine; Laws of Neutrality; Na- 
tional Anthem; first President of the 
United States; political giudance of 
the purchase of Louisiana, Texas, 
Florida and Oregon, which added to 
our national territory about 1,000,000 
square miles or 640,000,500 acres 
that cost about two and one-half 
cents per acre can also be credited 
to the South. 


Resources of South. 
Value $70,000,000,000 


Property assessed for 

taxation in 1920 
Bank deposits, in the 

South, in 1924 
Bank deposits in U. 8. 

in 1921 37,260,687 ,000 
Spent for publie 

schools, in South, in 

1920 204,225,000 
Spent for publie 

schools in U. 8. in 

1920 963,678,123 
Capital invested in 

manufacture in the 

South 6,885,546 ,000 
Capital invested in 

manufacture in the 

U. 8. 44,.776,006,000 
Value of manufactured 

products in South 
Value of manufactured 

products in U. §. 
Exports from South 
Exports from U. §. 
Mineral production of 

South | 2,285,835,000 


or 31% 


29,072,775, 000 


6,113,464,000 


9,808, 114,000 


62,427,825,000 
2,695,923,300 
6,502,912,000 


Mineral production of 
8. 6,707,000,000 
or 55% 
Supply of oil in South 
barrels) 254,239,600 
Supply of oil in U. §. 


barrels 443,402,000 
[illuminating gas 60% 
Coal in South (tons) 169,957,000 
Coal in U. 8... 645,663,000 
Water H. P. developed 

in South 2.249.600 


Water H. P. developed 

9,823,500 
Water H. P. estimated 

lo be developed in 


South 9,120,750 
Railroad mileage in 
south (miles) 91,169 
Railroad mileage in 
U. 5. (miles) . | 253,446 
Expenditures for good 
roads— 
1924 150,000,000 
1922 200,000,000 
1923 400,000,000 
Building construction, 
1922 351,000,000 


Increase of agricultural products 
last 10 years, 92 per cent. 
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Type of Minter Home 
in the village of the 


new Southern Worst- 


ed Corp., Greenville, 


S. C. 


The Minter way is the modern way. We 
offer textile mills a complete contract blank- 
eting the erection of employes’ cottages, 
schools, community houses, churches, etc. 
Your architect's plans or your own plans 
can be Minterized with ease. Our complete 
contract appeals to textile mill executives. 
We can save executives’ timé and stockhold- 
ers money. We are able at present to give 
prompt delivery on all types of Minter 
Homes and handle their erection with our 
own experienced foremen and labor. 


Room 


903 


Bep Room 


Living Room 


/4 


Porck 


Floor Plan of Employe’s Cottage in 
Village of Southern Worsted Corp. 


= 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., Engrs. 


You Get Action 


Most delays on construction contracts can be avoided by care- 
ful advance planning. Our business is systematized. We can 
give you action on housing contracts entrusted to us. Your 
houses will be ready for occupancy when promised. It is sig- 
nificant that the people who are most familiar with Minter 
Homes buy most of them. In the City of Greenville and its 
suburbs, we can point to 778 Minter Homes of all types erected 
in a little over two years for the people who know most about 
the Minter System of Building and the prompt erection service 


we give on our contracts. 


We want to quote on the houses you need. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Minter Homes Corp. 


Huntington, West Virginia 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 
ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H. & B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, April 10, 1924. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


HE Knitting Arts Exhibition, held 

this week in Philadelphia under 
the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, was highly success- 
ful from every standpoint. The dis- 
play of knifting machines and all 
other supplies and equipment used 
in the industry was the largest ever 
assembled in the country. 

Among the exhibits were the fol- 
lowing: 

Foster Machine Co. 

Foster. Machine Company showed 
their Model 30 machine equipped 
for winding knitting varn on cones. 
The machine will handle different 
material, such as cotton, mercerized 
and worsted. They also showed 
their Model 75 Precise wind ma- 
chine equipped for winding thread 
yarn from spools to tubes, also for 
winding silk and artificial silk knit- 
ling yarn onto cones. 

The space was in charge of T. E. 
Connor, sales manager of the com- 
pany, and D. W. Bridgman, of the 
selling department, was also in at- 
tendance. 

Hemphill Co. 

The Hemphill Company, manu- 
facturers of Banner Automatic Cir- 
cular Knitting Machines, Pawtucket, 
R. LL. exhibited in Spaces 119-120- 
121-166-167-168 the following ma- 
chines: 

{ 240-needle 3%” split-foot ma- 
chine for half hose. 

i 260-needle 3%” split-foot ma- 
chine for ladies’ hose. 

| 200-needle 3%” split-foot ma- 
chine set up to make men’s fine 
cashmere half hose with natural 
wool sole. 

| 220-needle 3%” plain machine 
with sinker drop stitch attachment 
for half hose with drop stitch effect 
seven or eight courses between. 

i 260-needle 3%” spring needle 
machine for ladies’ hose. 

i small size machine, with tip and 
stripe attachment. 

i 240-needle 3%” latch needle nib 
pointed heel machine set up on la- 
dies’ work with new fashioning de- 
vice applied. 

| 200-needle 3%" accordian stitch 
machine, set up to make imitation 
rib ladies’ hose. 

1 176-needle 3%” ladies’ combina- 
tion machine, set up to make imi- 
tation rib ladies’ hose. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co. 

The Southern Textile Machinery 
Company occupied Booths 213 and 
"254. Not only did they show a full 
line of loopers of various gauges 
equipped with the latest devices 
perfected by their engineering de- 
partment, but they showed other 
equipment for use in hosiery mills. 

Their display was in charge of 
the president, G. A. Flournoy, as- 
sisted by the chief of the service 
department, R. N. Parkins, 

Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co. 

The Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, home office, 658 
Broadway, New York City, exhibited 
u full line of sewing machines se- 
lected for their special interest to 
the knit underwear and athletic un- 
derwear industry. In Spaces Nos. 
163 and 164 were shown in actual 
operation the work of their Flatlock 


and Feldiock machines. The Flat- 
lock makes the celebrated flat seam, 
which is no thicker than the single 
thickness of the knitted fabric and 
is produced by abutting the edges 
of the fabrie and securely holding 
them together by the  Flatlock 
stitch: the resultant seam is smooth, 
soft. flat and elastie and will not rip 
nor ravel. 

The Feldlock machine makes the 
two-thread elastic stitch and pro- 
duces either the two-needle or 
three-needle double lapped seam 
fell, so largely used in making men’s 
shirts, athletic underwear, overalls 
and similar garments requiring a 
strong, flat, felled seam. 

Among their other machines ex- 
hibited were the Overloek, the High 
Speed Lockstitch Machine, the Shell 
Scalloping machine, for ornamental 
effects, as well as their Zig Zag ma- 
chine for lke purpose. 

The following Willcox & Gibbs 
representatives were present: H. 3. 
Thompson and F. W. Davidson, of 
New York: C. F. Burgner and C. R. 
Spencer, of Philadelphia; G. M. 
Lewis, of Troy; G. W. Marshek, of 
Baltimore. 

Edwin 4. Schoettle Co. 

The Edwin J. Schoettle Company, 
033 North Eleventh street, manufac- 
turers of paper boxes, mailing tubes 
and paper canisters, who make a 
specialty of set-up boxes for the 
knitting trades, displayed samples of 
various boxes. 

Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 

This company displayed a section 
of a machine with circulating head 
mounted and propellers in motion. 
This head is of new design, and has 
not yet been offered to the trade, or 
placed in use other than the instal- 
lation on which it has been tested 
and its efficiency proven. 

This head was driven by motor 
and silent chain running in oil. 
There was a reversing panel, and a 
panel having a forward, stop and 
reverse push button for the control 
and operation of the machine. 

The gears are of cut steel, totally 
enclosed with covers that give ready 
access to the roving parts. 

The propeller shafts were enlarg- 
ed, and on extended centers. 

The Crawford Manufacturing Co. 

This company exhibited their reg- 
ular type stop motion, together with 
their new type E. O. B. stop motion. 
They expect to feature this type of 
stop motion which they have per- 
fected this year and which is a 
marked improvement over their 
regular type and E. O. stop motion. 
They showed several detailed im- 
provements on their regular type 
stop motion which was shown for 
the first time at the exhibition. 

Seaboard Lithographing Co., Inc. 

This exhibited consisted of an ar- 
listic display of underwear. hosiery 
and sweater packings, embracing 
box wraps, box tops, bands, labels. 
rider tickets and general textile ad- 
vertising matter. 

Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 

This company occupied Booths 
134 and 135 and had a full line of 
single and adjustable steam heated 
metal drying forms in operation. 

Continued on Page 20) 
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A T LA S Wanted Have 


Lovern Ever-Clean 


Patented January 14, 1924 
Serial No. 567632 


The attention of all cotton mill superintendents is directed to the special advantages of this 
improved truck, embodying as it does certain features that have never been found in the history 
of the textile industry. 


Some of The Salient Features 


It stays clean and prevents trash and settlement from getting 
on the roving as doffed from the fly frames. 


The bevelled ends and sides make it an automatic cleaning truck, 
as the mere motion of rolling it from one point to another causes 
the settlement to sift through the slotted bottom. 


It is of standard construction throughout, built of very strong 
material and is foolproof in every particular. 


A mill will never be troubled with splintering bottoms which 
uses this substantially built and modern improved truck. 


The boxes may be furnished in either all steel, steel clad, or plain 
fibre with these patented bottoms and your attention is directed to 
the fact that we do not charge you more for the patented bottom 
than we would for one of ordinary construction. 


_In other words, we are giving you the benefit of the invention 
which we have gone to much expense and long study to perfect. 
It is what carders have wanted for years in box construction. 


THE WILSON CO. 


Patentees 


Showi The 
Greenville, S. C. bs wing Th 
otted Bottom 
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VARIATIONS in NUMBERS 


Report for Spinners Division of Southern Textile Association 


Select two sides of spinning (different frames) and size yarn from every bobbin, recording the weights and number in the blanks below. 
Make honest records, as these tests are for the purpose of determining the usual variation to be found on a side of spinning. 


Mail your report 
to Carl R. Harris, Lancaster, 8. C. (Size from bobbins that are half full.) 
Grade and Staple of Cotton Hank Roving Running Roll Setting, center to center | é 
Back to middle Middle to front R. P. M. of Front Roll Size Ring , Flange Number 
Make of Traveler No. Traveler Size of Bobbin , Length of Traverse 
Length of Stroke on Filling Wind Spindle Speed Twist per inch Band or Tape 
Drive 
SIZINGS FROM ONE SIDE OF A FRAME SIZINGS FROM ONE SIDE OF A FRAME - 
Number supposed to be spun Number supposed to be spun 
Grains Number Grains Number Grains Number) Grains Number Grains Number Grains Number 


— 
om 


Sign either real or assumed name. 
Additional blanks will be mailed upon request.) 
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of the KeyStone 


LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES are strong and durable because the material itself, LEATHEROID, is 
strong and durable. To this strength of material has been added features of construction—such as the 
method of securing the bottoms in cars and cans, the double roll can rim, the placing of solid rivets close 
together—all of these features contribute to the durability of LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES. 


Send for Catalog 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 


121 Beach St., Boston 
78 Fifth Ave., New York SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


GOT 
The Only Real, Reliable, absolutely fool proof, satis- 
factory “AUTOMATIC BUNCH BUILDER” 


on the market 


The “HOLCOMB” Automatic Bunch Builder is the result of years of development work by a prac- 


tical mill man. It is fully perfected and has long been in successful operation in a score of mills. 


: , It is fool proof; has no wearing parts to get out of order; requires no oil; builds the bunch auto- 
: matically only when the ring rail is lowered to doff; and requires absolutely no attention of the 
e operator for setting or resetting. Remove the “personal element!’”” Remove the waste! Saves 
Before Installation After Installation DEY cent. Write now for our proposition. 

Holcomb Bunch Holcomb Bunch 

: OVER 1,800 INSTALLATIONS NOW OPERATING 

i. Our Guarantee In view of comprehensive patent protection granted any infringement will be vigorously prosecuted 


Holcomb Bunch Builder Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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PER MONTH 


Is It Worth While? 


The best is cheapest all around. 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


Modern Textile Lubricant 


est Lubricant—because it gives most 


tection. 


replacement. 


goods are undamaged. 


over 70% of leading mills. 
test for yourself? 
bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery. 
Use Coupon for quick reply. 


Is it worth while to buy cheap oil and risk 
costly frictional wear on good machinery? 


de- 


pendable and consistent lubricant pro- 


Best for Economy—because it costs less per 
month for lubricant (it lasts so much 
longer than wasteful oil) to say noth- 
ing of saving in machinery repairs and 


Best for Profit—because it stays in the bear- 
ing and off the product—and your 


NON-FLUID OIL has proved best by test for 
Will you make this 
We furnish free sample and 


/ 

| / 
New York & New Jersey / 

/ 

Lubricant Company J 
401 Broadway 

New York 

southern Agent, L. W. Thomason / ‘ Please 


send testing 


“harlotte, N. CG. Samples and 
Bulletin on “Lu- 
Ample Stocks At Our Branches / 
/ 
Charlotte, N. C. f 
Greenville, S. C. / 
Atlanta, Ga. / 
Address 


New Orleans, La. / 


Arts Exhibition 


Continued from Page 16 

The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 

In Spaces 269, 270 and 271, o€tu- 
pied by Grosser Knitting Machine 
Company, had the appearance of a 
knitting plant and showed in opera- 
tion a set of coarse gauge machines 
for shaker coats. A single bed Gros- 
ser machine made full-fashioned 
coat bodies, while the twin head 
power machine made sleeves, col- 
lars and trimmings. One of the full 
automatic Grosser power machines, 
provided with a patented vertical 
striping attachment, was also shown 
turning out novelty sweaters of a 
type which will attract considerable 
attention. Alongside of this was 
operated a hand machine with an- 
other improvement for fancy work, 
also a special border machine. A 
“Woonsocket” brushing machine 


was shown in operation, with the 
entire equipment run by electric 
motor. 


H. G. Hanline Co. 

In Space 337 this company placed 
on exhibition the Diagraph stencil 
cutting machine, box strapping, box 
strapping tools, lead and cording 
seals, stencil inks, tencil boards and 
various other articles used in con- 
nection with the shipping depart- 
ment. 

This company represents the Cary 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., the E. J. 
Brooks & Co. Inc., New York City, 
and the Diagraph Stencil! Machine 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Scott & Williams, Ine. 

Seott & Williams, Inc., 366 Broad- 
way, New York City, exhibited a 
complete line of seamless hosiery 
machines and automatic rib body 
machines for underwear. 

The exhibit included all’ of the 
well known models, particularly the 
latest models, HH and R. L. ma- 
chines. 

The model H-H machine makes 
half hose complete, automatically 
transferring from a rib to a plain 
stitch. This machine has been on 
the market for some little time, and 
its popularity is steadily increasing. 

The development of the model R. 
I. machine has been very rapid, and 
the field which this machine now 
covers has been greatly extended by 
manufacturers of various kinds of 
hostery. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

This exhibit consisted of nailless 
and nailed-on box strapping, steel 
mats, devices for making cases pil- 


fer proof while in transit. Charts 
showed how a manufacturer may 
cul down the thickness of lumber 


in a shipping case, and by the use 

of strapping have a stronger case 

than the heavy lumber at a greatly 

reduced cost. 

Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
The Paramount Textile Machinery 

Co., of Chicago, Ill., had their usual 


attractive display of their para- 
mount forms and finishing equip- 
ment. This display included im- 


proved and practical types of forms 
and tables for finishing of hosiery. 
Their fabrie holder was of special 
interest, as this device has played 
an important part in hosiery finish- 
ing during the past five years. A 
full line of forms for drying ladies’ 
half hose, misses’ and infants’ hos- 
lery was shown. This company also 
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showed their patented Paramount 
chain cutters and attachments for 
looping machines which greatly fa- 
cilitate the looping operation. The 
Paramount inspection machine for 
perfect inspection was exhib- 
ited. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 

Their booth, No. 368, was equip- 
ped and illuminated with two Coop- 
er Hewitt lamps to show the differ- 
ence between ordinary light and 
Cooper Hewitt work light. They 
showed why Cooper Hewitt light has 
been found very satisfactory for the 
knitting mill, and how the best re- 
sults will be obtained. 


A number of standard lighting 
units were on display together with 
a considerable number of photo- 
graphs of various installations now 
using Cooper Hewitt work light. Of 
special interest was a special dem- 
onstration cabinet showing the rela- 
tive visual acuity or seeing power 
of Cooper Hewttt leht. 


also 


Clarence L. Meyers. 

This booth was in charge of Clar- 
ence L. Meyers, Milton M. Meyers 
and G. C. Ballenberg. Booth No. 165 
had on display the exhibit of “Qual- 
ity First” mercerized yarn, hosiery 
and other fabrics made from this 
yarn. Combination yarns of silk and 
artificial silk mercerized and silk, 
also an entirely new product called 
Sparkling Winwol. Hosiery was 
made from this yarn which is some- 
thing entirely new for the knitting 
trade. 

A very attractive souvenir was 
given to all callers at this booth. 
Catlin & Co. 

The Catlin & Co. exhibit. consisted 
of samples of cotton yarn from the 
various mills which they represent 
exclusively, including the Sharp 
Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass., Ham- 
iiton Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., Law- 
ton Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. 
C., and the Ivanhoe Mfg. Co., Smith- 

field, N. 
Charles Bond Co. 

Charles Bond Co. displayed a full 
line of power transmission machin- 
ery and flat leather belting as well 
as Bondaron solid round belting. 

In addition to these lines of their 
own manufacture, they displayed 
the well known line of 8S. K. F. ball 
bearing hangers and pillow blocks 
for transmission purposes and the 
Boston standardized cut gears in 
cast iron and brass. 

A portion of the material they had 
on exhibition was in motion show- 
ing the material in operation. 

American Yarn & Processing Co. 

American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C.,, had a display con- 
sisting of an exhibition of some of 
their mercerized yarns. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
This company had no display but 


reserved Spaces Nos. 357 and 358. 
which they used to receive their 
friends. 


Trump Bros. Machine Co. 

Hosiery Machines—1 machine for 
infants’ plain and tipped stockings, 
1 machine for children’s % length 
sport hose with needle drop attach- 
ment, 1 machine for misses’ % 
length sport hose with sinker drop 
attachment, 1 machine for men’s 
half hose with sinker drop attach- 
ment, 1 special demonstration ma- 


chine knocked down to show thor- 


an 
| 
FI: 
j 
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oughly the mechanism and working 
parts. 

Underwear Machines—1 16-inch 14 
cut automatic rib machine. 

This display particularly empha- 
sized their new needle drop and 
sinker drop attachments. They have 
just recently completed these and 
have reason to feel that they have 
wide advantage over the similar 
attachments of competitive design. 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

This exhibit was located in Booth 
No. 252 and was in charge of W. D. 
Marshall, Philadelphia district sales 
manager, assisted by W. A. Field, 
or. 

They exhibited a model showimneg 
the Mathieson system of preparing 
sodium hypochlorite bleach liquors 
from liquid chlorine. One of the 
important features of the Mathie- 
son system is the use of predeter- 
mined units of liquid chlorine, in- 
suring the production of uniform 
bleach liquors in any quantity de- 
sired. Literature describing the use 
of. Mathieson chemieals in the tex- 
tile industry will be available and 
samples will be shown of “Eagle 
Thistle” Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, 
Bleaching Powder, Bicarbondate of 
Soda and Modified Virginia Soda. 

4. L. Shoemaker & Co. 

At Space No. 194 was exhibited by 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, the New Jersey Textile Wire 
Stitching Machine, manufactured by 
the New. Jersey Wire Stitching Ma- 
chine Company. This machine’ is 
for the rapid and economical at- 
taching of Rider Tickets or Labels 
lo. Hosiery and other garments. 

The staples’ are made from wire 
fed from a continuous roll, the sta- 
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ples being delivered with a sharp 
point, so that the finest fabric can- 
not be damaged. This method of 
labeling is used largely in many of 
the principal hosiery mills through- 
out the country. 

The capacity of the machine is 
very great and limited only by the 
skill of the operator. One thousand 
dozen pairs of hosiery have been 
labeled in one day by the New Jer- 
sey Textile. The machine is usually 
supplied with a small electric motor 
attached, the amount of power being 
less than one-sixth horse power. 
Cannon Mills. 
Mills had at Booths 116 
and 117, a full staff of representa- 
tives from their various of- 
fices to discuss with manufacturers 
their needs in cotton yarn. Repre- 
sentatives from the Philadelphia, 
New York, Providence, Boston, Am- 
sterdam, Reading, Chicago and 
Chattanooga offices were on hand. 

Southern Mercerizing Co. 

The exhibit of the Southern Mer- 
cerizing Company, Tryon, N. C., was 
No. 278 and their exhibit consisted 
of a display of single mercerized 
yarns, natural and tinted, on skeins 
and cones; also they had a display 
of hosiery in which their yarns have 
been used, in all the new shades. 

Nice Ball Bearing Co. 

This exhibit consisted primarily 
of a new textile caster which they 
have recently developed. 

They also displayed their regular 
line of ball bearings as applicable 
to textile machinery. 

The caster is full ball bearing, and 
made entirely from pressed stee! 
parts. 

By virtue of a stationary hub, the 


Cannon 


sales 


wheel is, in itself, thread proof, as 
an extra precaution, however, we 


are equipping all textile casters 
with a dust cap and felt washers 
which retain the lubricant and ex- 


clude the dirt. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

This company exhibited the fol- 
lowing, in Booths 169, 170, 171, 208, 
299, 210: “Proctor” drying machin- 
ery for all textile materials, “Proc- 
tor’ automatic boarding, drying and 
stripping machine for hosiery; also 
“Smith-Furbush” carding, garnet- 
fing, preparatory, felting and waste 
machinery. 

A working demonstration of the 
“Proctor” automatic boarding, dry- 
ing and stripping machine for hos- 


iery. A new model was shown. This, 
Vodel “D.” differs from the better 
known models “A.” “B” and “CC” in 


that it is designed for two operators 
boarder and helper) and _ for 
higher speed in the operation. This 
new type of machine has attained 
double the output of the single op- 
erator models, in plants where it has 
been installed. 

In addition, 
hosiery dryer 


the “Proctor” table 
a combined boarding 


table and drving machine was 
shown. 

Other types of “Proctor” dryers 
for all kinds of textile materials 
were shown in an interesting dis- 


play of photographs. 7 

Representatives: Chas. T. Griffith, 
manager of the hosiery dryer de- 
partment of Proctor & Sehartz, Inc.., 
headed the group of representatives, 
which included C. 8S. Tiers, P. G. 
Kent, G. H. Dennison, J. F. Moranz, 
L. BE. Foyle and W. H. Rihl. 
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Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., ex- 
hibited a Foster winder equipped 
with the Eclipse yarn cleaner, which 
is very well known to the trade and 
with the latest device the 
Eclipse slub catcher. -This slub 
catcher is a new novel in design and 


also 


is making a big impression on the 
trade. 

They also showed the Eclipse- 
VanNess dye machine, which has 


gone into very good use throughoul 
the entire country with reference to 
underwear, The random. dyeing 
machine dyes the yarn on the large 
cones and has a capacity of between 
four hundred and five hundred 
pounds per day of any size yarn. 
Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co. 

The exhibit of this company in- 
cluded a display of their silk finish- 
ing machines for underwear manu- 
facturers and samples of fabrics 
after they were finished. 

William Whitman Co. 


William Whitman Co. Boston, 
had no exhibit in their booth, using 
it merely as a place to meet their 
friends. 


American Safety Table Co. 
This exhibit showed the American 
ball bearing seaming. table and 


American ball bearing looping ta- 
ble. 

The Peerless Hosiery Dyeing Co. 

This company displayed an unlim- 
ited amount of ladies’, men’s and 
children’s hose, in all ranges of col- 
ors that are now being worn. ‘They 
also showed the new cross dye et- 
fects, which they will wearing 
this fall season. 


Continued on 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


__ Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


| 
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WHOs 


A M ON G 


TEXTILE SALESMEN 


PAUL F. HADDOCK. 
\ Klipstein & Co. 


Paul F. Haddock, Southern man- tional School and the Chorley Tech- 
ager for A. Klipstein & Co., was born nieal School and was then employed 
at Adlington, Lancashire, England, by the Bleachers, Dyers and Finish- 
ers Association of England. 

Before becoming a selling agent 
he was superintendent of the Lan- 
cashire Bleaching, Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing Company at Waldwick, N. J 
and later filled a similar position 
with the American Finishing Com- 
pany, of Memphis, Tenn. 

He has been with A. Klipstein & 
Co. for twelve years, being promoted 
from salesman to Southern manager 
upon the, retirement of the former 
manager, and has been very suc- 
cessful in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Haddock is a member of the 
Bradford Dyers and Colorists So- 
ciety, American Cotton Manutfactur- 
ers Association and Southern Textile 
Association. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Charlotte Kiwanis Club 
and later filled the position of Govy- 
ernor of the Carolina Kiwanis Dis- 

trict. 

He invented the Haddock Scien- 
on December 9, 1886, and received tific Circulator for Bleaching Kiers 
early training in dyeing, bleaching and few men have a better knowl- 
and finishing. edge of dyeing and bleac hing prob- 

He attended the Adlington Na- lems. 


JOHN BOTHAMLEY. 
\. Klipstein & Co.) 


John Bothamley, or Jack Botham- served a long apprenticeship in the 
levy, as he is commonly called, was dyeing and finishing mills of Eng- 
born at Adlington, Lancashire, Eng- land. 

He filled a position as superin- 
tendent of bleaching and finishing 
at Horwick Vale, England, and then 
came to the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany in Canada 

Later he was superintendent of 
bleaching and finishing at the New 
York Mills of Utica and then came 
South as Southern manager for H. 
A. Metz & Co., which position he 
filled for thirteen years. 

His knowledge of dveing, bleach- 
ing and finishing, as well as his 
salesmanship, enabled him to de- 
velop a very large business. 

About two years ago, he accepted 
a position with A. Klipstein & Co., 
and now covers Georgia, Alabama. 
Mississippi and Tennessee, with his 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and 


States. 


Bs player. He devotes iis week-ends 

SOHN BOTHAMLEY. and spare afternoons to that sport 
‘and, om January 20, 1874, and is a and is classed as among the best in 
~ractical dyer and finisher, having his club. 


REMEDIES FOR DYEHOUSE TROUBLES : 
By Wm. C. Dodson 
A practical book to help the dyer in his daily work 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Page Super Heavy 


China Grove protected by a 
Cotton Page-Armco ~ 
Salisbury, N. Fence 


Here’s positive protection for your property at less cost per 
year than ever before. 


The Page Galvanized-after-weaving process covers Page Fabric 


with a uniform protective coat of zine five times heavier than 
ordinary fencing—the last word in economical property protec- 
Lion. 


Fence this year. Ask for plans and estimates on Page Protec- 
tion Fence. We are equipped to give prompt, efficient service 
in erection. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. | 


makes occasional trips to other 


Jack Bothamley is an ardent golf 


ALL STEEL CLOTH 
CONOM PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 50 
x 36 inches. Platen 
travel of 72 inches. 
Eq uipped complete 
: with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, Twills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
Aa within four inches of 

| compressing platform. 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


Bers 
ee 


BA. Lo 
Mice 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Spartan Textile Cluh Meets 


The Spartan Textile Club held its 
regular monthly meeting in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms April 
5. About 100 members were present 
in spite of the very unfavorable 
weather. President L. B. Gibson 
presided, 

The first speaker on the program 
was John Lockman, overseer of 
spinning at the Lockhart Mills, who 
made a very interesting talk on the 
spinning room in general..Mr. Lock- 
man made the interesting statement 
that a cotton mill could and should 
be run on the Golden Rule and that 
this should be the only rule in the 
mill. He also gave his ideas as to 
the successful running of a room, 
stating that the first thing he always 
had to do in taking a new job was 
to get his second hands and section 
men lined up and teach them to al- 
ways listen to the help’s trouble and 
them in every way possible 
He also gave the various settings in 
his room and his talk was interest- 
ing from start to finish. 

J. V. MeCombs, superintendent of 
the Buffalo plant, of the Union-But- 
falo Mills Company, next gave a 
very interesting talk on “Humidity 
as Related to Good Spinning.” This 
talk was very instructive and help- 
ful te those present and the style in 
which Mr. McCombs handled his 
subject showed that he had given 
some thought to same and knew 
what he was talking about. He 
stated that a man could have every- 
thing else necessary for a good run- 
ning job, but if he didn’t have the 
proper humidity the work would be 
torn up all the time. Mr. McCombs 
stated the proper temperature and 
relative humidity that should be 
maintained in a spinning room. 

L. H. Miller, of the Limestone 
Mills of Gaffney, made a short talk 
on carding. 

W. H. Shurburtt, overseer of the 
cloth room of the Clifton Mills, made 
the next talk on the cloth room, 
giving his system of running a cloth 


assist 


room, grading, cutting, baling and 
marking. 

D. L. Bennett, overseer of the 
cloth room of Drayton Mills, next 


made a talk on the cloth room. He 
stated that when a man took a cloth 
room job he took upon his shoul- 
ders a great responsibility, as the 
cloth room is the backbone of the 
mill. Mr. Bennett stressed the im- 
portance of having cloth room help 
well trained and organized to get 
the best results. 

The regular talks on the program 
rewarding weaving were omitted, as 
it is understood that the next meet- 
ing of the Weavers’ Section of the 
Southern Textile Association will be 
held in Spartanburg. 

C. L. Hicks, master mechanic, 
Union plant, Union-Buffalo” Mills, 
made a general talk on the shop; 
stated that there was only one way 
to run a shop that was to get things 
done when they were wanted and 
needed. This can only be done by 
co-operating with all the other de- 
partments of the mill. There are 
only two classes of people; those 
that get things done and those that 
do not. His shop has nothing to do 


but sell service and they do things 
when wanted. 


Stated 


W. H. Gibson, Jr. of the Union- 
Buffalo Mills, had his “Boiler Room 
Quartet” present, which delighted 
those present with a number of 
popular selections. This feature of 
the program was enjoyed by all 
present. 

M. B. Lancaster, superintendent 
of Pacolet Manufacturing Company. 
had for his subject ° “Economics,” 
which he handled very intelligently. 
that 25 per cent of all oil 
used in the mills, in his opinion, 
was unnecessary. Overseers should 
spend more time with incompetent 
section men and help them with 
their troubles: if they can't be 
helped, then they should be gotten 
off the pavroll, as they.are an ex- 
pensive item to any mill. He closed 
his remarks by stating that if we 
could have the wasted time and 
unnecessary energy that is spent in 
our mills that we not fear of com- 
petition. 


The meeting was then turned into 
a round table discussion. A number 
of questions were asked and very 
satisfactory answers were received 
in every instance. Mr. Miller. of 
Limestone Mills, Gaffney, asked for 
the experience of someone who was 
using humidifiers in the picking 
room. Mr. Winroth, of Buffalo Mills, 
gave the result of a test that he 
had made in this connection, show- 
ing that a 


regain of 5 to 6% 


per 
cent was possible throughout the 
card room and that the work was 
cleaned better in the picker room 


with humidifiers and that more even 
and better running work was pos- 
sible with humidifiers in the open- 
ing room. 

D. Lockman, superintendent of 
Monarch and Lockhart Mills, made 
the last talk of the evening on “Pep 
and Energy.” Mr. Lockman was 
original in his remarks and every- 
one enjoyed his talk. With pep and 
energy those of us who are unedu- 
cated can do things that an educated 
man cannot do. There are only 
three answers to any question: yes, 
no, and I don’t know, and the only 
thing for you to do when you have 
Lo give the last one is to find out as 
soon as possible. Never ask a man 
what he is going to pay when you 
hire to him. You sell him your ser- 
vices and if you give him all that 


you have—then when you don't 
think he is paying you enough for 
your services is plenty of time to 


talk pay. 

Numerous suggestions were made 
and it was decided to get out a ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to the various 
mills, getting those who will to give 
a complete layout of their settings, 
cotton used, production, product, 
etc., this to be compiled and com- 
pared. It was felt that this would 
be interesting information for all. 

The May meeting will be omitted. 
if the Weavers’ Meeting comes to 
Spartanburg. 


Wanted 


Expert napper on colored goods: 
good position; splendid location: 
good chance to get ahead. Also 
a good destgner. Apply M. O. H.., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


A 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
F 
ountains 

. are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 
mills. 
WHY? 
= ig Because they are the 

E fountain on the mar- 

ket. 
Connect a PURO to 
ie i > Nae your supply, then pro- 


ceed to forget about it. 


> Years later PURO will 


Southern Representative be just as satisfactory 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


as it was the day you 


installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Southern Yarn Spinners 
Strengthen Organization 


HERE is abundant evidence that 

the Southern Yarn Spinners As- 
sociation mean business and are 
perfecting a strong organization. 

Following close upon the election 
of B. B. Gossett as president they 
have elected as vice-presidents Stu- 
art W. Cramer, J. A. Long and A. M- 
Fairley. 

They also employed C. Singleton 
Green, of New York, as full-time 
secretary, with office in Charlotte. 

Mr. Green was formerly manager 
of the Columbia (8S. C.) Mill of the 
Mt. Vernon Mills Company and also 
filled positions with their mills at 
Baltimore. 

He was with the selling organiza- 
tion of Parker-Wilder Company and 
during the World War was secre- 
tary of the cotton duck: committee. 

After the war he was secretary of 
the Cotton Duck Association. 

Few men have had as much ex- 
perience in the class of work that 
he is undertaking. 

Pending a careful. study of the 
situation by Mr. Green no definite 
moves will be made but the class of 
men who are taking over the affairs 
of the association is ample assur- 
ance that good work will be done. 


Mills Much to Blame 
HE cotton mills of this country, 
and particularly those of the 
South, are very much to blame for 
the recent sharp decline in cotton. 

They allowed themselves to be- 
come frightened when May futures 
went below 29 cents and began to 
sell hedges against their cotton and 
unsold goods and the eotton 
market down upon themselves. 

One statistician in private conver- 
sation with us estimated that one- 
fourth of the cotton held by South- 
ern mills was hedged in New York 
futures. 

The cotton speculators are 


sold 


fully 


aware of these hedges and of the 
fact that what 


has been sold short 


must be bought in, no matter what 
the price, and it appears now that 
they intend to make the mills stand 
heavy losses in buying back their 
contracts. 

Reports that are now coming to 
us from Texas show that crop prep- 
arations are unusually late in that 
State and records show that Texas 
has never raised a large crop with 
a late start. 

Cotton goods are now selling on 


the basis of 24-cent cotton with 
actual cotton selling at about 32 
cents. 

In our opinion more pront can 


be made by holding goods now on 
hand than can be made from man- 
ufacturing during the next four 
months. 

Significant of future demand for 
goods is the report of the National 


Wholesale Dry Goods -Association 
estimating wholesalers’ commit- 


ments at from 33 1-3 to 60 per cent 
of what they were on March 15. 
1923. That retail sales throughout 
the country are keéping up well is 
indicated by the report for the- 40 
stores operated by the National De- 
partment Stores for the fiscal year 
ended January 31, last, showing a 
total sales volume of $72,231,456. 
against $61,715,521 for the preceding 
year. As thesé stores are operated 
in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 
Wheeling, Philadelphia and Detroit, 
the report gives a fair indication of 
retailing conditions over a wide 
stretch of country. 


- 


From Our Advertisers 


HE following is an extract from a 

letter from a machinery manu- 
facturer who was recently in the 
South: 


“While visiting the Southern mills 
I could not help but notice the wide 
circulation of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, it even exceeding my ex- 
pectations.” 


Another advertiser writes: 


“We have carefully looked over 
the evidence as submitted on the 


attached photographic copy and we 
are very much impressed with it. 

“We had planned to use _ the 
Southern Textile Bulletin during the 
next fiscal year, but it is quite pos- 
sible that with the evidence you 
have submitted we may even in- 
crease the space which we had in- 
tended using.” 


We are always pleased when 
prospective advertisers investigate 
our claims by either visiting or 


writing the cotton mills of the 


South. 


Cotton Becoming Hard to 
Get 
O you know, said a manager of a 
large group of mills, that we can 
not get any 1 1-16 strict middling 
cotton and have had to buy a mixed 
lot in order to cull out the bales we 
could use? 

We asked six firms, said another 
mill man, to quote on full inch mid- 
diing and only two would quote. 

I am running this week, said an- 


other manufacturer, on cotton I 
previously rejected. I have some 
cotton on the road but could get 


none in nearby towns. 


Within the past two weeks the 


spot situation has begun to tighten 


and is but a taste of what will hap- 
pen before September ist. 

Our advice to the mills is to get 
the cotton they expect to need be- 
fore September ist and put into 
their warehouses, for many mills 
will be idle for lack of cotton during 
July and August and there may be 
plenty of orders then. 


Loft Buildings 


THE loft building idea as presented 
to Gastonia business men Dy 
David Clark, of Charlotte, is good, 
and it is the hope of this paper that 
Gastonia business men will fall in 
with the suggestion to erect one or 
more of these buildings. They are 
designed primarily for small manu- 
facturing plants, who want factory 
space with heat and power and 
transportation facilities. 

It is Mr. Clark’s idea that Gaston 
County could well afford to make 
room for manufacturers of cloth 
goods who want to come South, but 
who do not want to invest in a 
plant. 

He cites as an example the Wade 
building in Charlotte, which as to 
double its floor space on account of 
the increasing demand for more 
room from tenants. A numebr of 
smaller manufacturing plants in 
Gaston county, making a diversity 
of cotton goods, would prove a real 
benefaction to yarn manufacturers 
in times like these through which 
we are passing, when they are ex- 
periencing trouble in disposing of 
their product.—Gastonia Gazette. 


Expensive Propaganda 


The crude efforts of Massachu- 
setts mill leaders to kill the 48 hour 
law, and the equally crude work in 
Rhode Island to prevent the pass- 
age of a 48 hour law, has cost the 
textile industry millions of dollars 
and given our industry the hardest 
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knocking it has had since the indus- 


try was established. 
The people of the country not 
identified with our industry have 


been nicely educated into the belief 
that the industry in New England 
is dead and has been buried in the 
South, and ds the smoke clears away 
we are where we started, minus. 


If there is any doubt about it, 
bring up the question in the hotel 
lobby, on the train or in any public 
gathering. We have made a test 
this week by talking with 29 men, 
all strangers, of more than ordinary 
intelligence so far as appearance and 
conversation goes, and of the 29 


there were 26 of them that stated 
positively that the New England 
textile industry was dead, due to 


Southern competition. Asked where 
they got their information, the 
answer from all was, “the news- 
papers.” 


Much of the propaganda on South- 
ern competition did not come from 
inside the newspaper offices. State- 
ments prepared in Boston and Prov- 
idence were sent out to the press in 
a liberal way for a long time, and 
it made splendid copy, but fell short 
of the purpose intended and the 
comeback has been a hard blow to 
New England’s leading industry. 
Now the tone has changed, but the 
newspapers will pay scant attention 
to the other side of the story. 


The quick way to get the textile 
industry back on its feet, is a cam- 
paign of education, national in scope, 
ecquainting the public with the 
facts and exploiting New England 
made fabrics, from Maine ‘to Cali- 
fornia. The present generation will 
not live long enough to see even a 
dent made in New England's fine and 
fancy goods manufacture. Men and 
methods are changing every day, all 
of which makes the position so 
much stronger, and the public is al- 
ways ready to go the limit with the 
live ones, while it is extremely shy 
of the dead ones. 

Educate the public that New Eng- 
land is not dead and there will be 
business for all seeking it.—Fibre 
and Fabric. 


Note—This editorial is published 
by the Southern Textile Bulletin be- 
cause it contains expressions that 
follow closely our idea as express- 
ed in “New England Cry-Babies.” 


Statement of Ownership. 


Statement of ownership, Manage- 


ment, circulation, etc., of Southern 
Textile Bulletin, published weekly 
at Charlotte, N. C., as required by 
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Publisher, Clark Publishing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 
Editor, Managing Editor and Sole 
Owner, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Frissell has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Wymojo and 
Helen. Mills, Roek Hill, S. ©. 


Charles Boyd, of Lumberton, has 
hecome superintendent of the. Wym- 
ojo and Helen Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. ©. 


D. R..Fenn is now superintendent 
of the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, Augusta, Ga. 


A. O. Lafoy has become overseer 
of spinning at the Walton Mills, 
Monroe, Ga. 


J. P. Damon has resigned as over- 
seer spinning at the Walton Mills, 
Monroe, Ga. 


P. C. Johnson has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Lawrence- 
ville Yarn Mills, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


Leonard 8. Little has been ap- 
pointed general agent and local ex- 
ecutive head of the new Lyman 
Mills, Lyman, 8. UC. 


Frank Howard, of Providence, R. 
I., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the bleachery of the Lyman 
Mills, Lyman, 8. U. 


John Klinck has been appointed 
superintendent of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, 
Ga. 


Stephen Wiseman has resigned as 
superintendent of the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, 
Ga. 


Eben Deloach has become assist- 
ant overseer of the carding depart- 
ment of the Lyman Mills, Lyman, 
C. 

E. E. Johnson, of Columbia, has 
accepted the position of cashier of 
the Lyman Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 


G. A. Hamrick, of Columbia, 8. C., 
has become overseer carding at the 
Lyman Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 


John H. Bynum has accepted the 
position of overseer of spinning at 
the Lawrenceville Yarn Mills, Law- 
renceville, Ga. 


W. H. Dill has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Cc. E. Willis has been appointed 
overseer carding and spinning at 
the Lullwater Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Thomson, Ga. 


E. E. Lovern, who has been a 
traveling salesman for some time, 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Liberty Mills, Dal- 
las, Ga. 


W. M. Parker has resigned his 
position with the Richland Mills, 
Columbia, 8. C., to become assistant 
overseer of the weave room at the 
Lyman Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 


W. F. Howard, of the Glenn-Low- 
ry Mills, Whitmire, 8. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Lyman Mills, Lyman, 
C. 


Personal News 
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= Hamilton, of Lawrence. 
Vass... has become master mechanic 
at the Lyman Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


George A. Franklin has become 
general superintendent of the En- 
lerprise and the Sibley Manufactur- 
ing Companies, Augusta, Ga. 


B. R. Diekson has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to su- 
perintendent of the Greenwood Cot- 
ton Mills. Greenwood, S. C.. succeed- 
ing J. B. Harris, who was elected 
vice-president some months ago. 


Fred L. Hunt has resigned his po- 
sition with the Lanett Mills, La- 
nett, Ala., to become assistant over- 
seer of spinning, spooling, twisting 
and warping at the Delta Land Com- 
pany Cotton Mills, West Helena, 
Ark. 


Cotton Goods Shipments to Non- 
Contiguous Territories. 

Cotton cloth shipments during 
February from Continental United 
States to Alaska amounted to 38,249 
square yards, valued at $10,532: 
464,760 square yards worth $126,272 
fo Hawaii; and 2,555,563 square 
yards, with a value of $500,806, to 
Porto Rico. Comparable figures for 
February, 1923, are as follows: To 
Alaska, 19,822 square yards, valued 
at $5,026; to Hawaii, 778,621 square 
yards worth $183,318: and 3,510,122 
square yards, with a value of $623,- 
723 to Porto Rico. 


Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Co. 
Cherryville, N. C. 


J. C. Ballard Supt. 
Geo. Stallings Carder 
Geo. Stallings Carder 
Willie Ballard Spinner 


Statesville Cotton Mills. 
Statesville, N. C. 
16,200 spinning spindles. 
W. C. Sykes Supt. 
J. 


L. Chamberlain Carder 
C. Privette Spinner 
B. B. Cockrell Winding Room 
E. M. Smith Dyer 


Allen Flynn 
Carl Cline 


Master Mechanic 
Outside Foreman 


Easley Cotton Mills No. 1 
Easley, S. C. 


37,744 spinning spindles 1,020 


looms. 
J. M. Cannon Supt. 
L. Cooper Carder 
A. E. Smith Spinner 


J. G. Noblett 
G. T. Owens 
J. C. Gillespie 


Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


Hermitage Cotton Mill. 
Camden, 8. C. 


16,640 spinning spindles; 390 looms. 


S. L. Crolley 
D. C. Lewis Larder 
G. A. Barnes Spinner 
H. O. Burns W @aver 


W. T. Mattox... 
L. E. Meyers 


Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 
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Cotton- Bleachers 


Your requirements are: 
Strength and Durability, 
Softness and Elasticity, 


A Permanent White, 


Saving Weight and Yardage, 


Fool—proofness, 


Low Cost, 


Absence of POison-—gases. 


You do not get them all 


unless you bleach with 


the Solozone Process. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Improved Loom Harness 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
colored goods, denims, as well as on all classes of 
fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 
equipping looms with our “Duplex” flat steel har- 


ness. 


“Duplex” lasts twelve times as long as twine har- 
ness, can be changed more quickly from one cloth 
to another, and is more satisfactory in every way 
than any other loom harness known. 


Note: Our loom harness is shipped out completely 
assembled and ready for drawing your warps in 
plain or fancy weaves, or heddles can be assembled 


YES? WHY? 


by you on the frames at your mill. 


STEEL 


GREENVILLE 


Loom 
Harness—complete 
Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 


HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 

Plain Finish 


Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Combs 


| 
_ 
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A. Mitch- 
Massachu- 
and asso- 
ciates, recently reported as planning 
to erect a new mill here, have pur- 


Houston, Tex.— William 
ell. former agent of the 
setts Mills. Lowell, Mass.., 


chased a site and made other ar- 


rangements to build the mill. 


Chester, S. C.—The Eureka Mills 
have let contract to Chester Plumb- 
ing and Heating Company, for 
plumbing and Heating equipment in 
the 50 new cottages being erected in 
their village by the Minter Homes 
Company. The contract price was 
$12,000. 


Mt. Holly, N. GC—The American 
Yarn and Processing Company has 
let contract to the Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., for hu- 
midifying equipment to the addition 
to their Alsace plant. 


Hemp, N. C.—-Bids will be received 
April 7 for the construction of the 
weaving will to be erected here by 
the County Moore Mills. The con- 
tract is to be let by W. W. Cowgill, 


president of the mill company. The 
plant will be equipped with 250 
looms for weaving fancy shirting. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. are the en- 
gineers, 


Monroe, N. C.—-The Monroe Mills, 
with a capital stock of $450,000 au- 
thorized, have been incorporated by 
N. C. English, R. A. Morrow and J. 
M. Belk. This company takes over 
the Bearskin Mills, which were pur- 
chased by the above men, together 
with W. H. Belk and C. W. Johnston, 
of Charlotte, as reported last week. 
It is understood that the manage- 
ment of the company will be under 
the supervision of Mr. Johnston. 


Paducah, Ky.—B. J. Priester Hos- 


iery Mills have let contract to J. E. 
Cole, this city, to erect two-story 
brick and concrete addition to hos- 


iery plant, including an L extension 
providing S.000) square feet of floor 
in the building, laying of 
hardwood floors throughout the 
mill, also for connecting the present 
building with the addition. The 
combined output of the two plants 
will be 4,000 dozen pairs of hose per 
day. 


Space 


Seneca, S. C—The Seneca Com- 
pany has not yet confirmed the re- 
port that 100,000 spindles would be 
moved from one of their New Eng- 
land mills to the local plant. It is 
known that the company is consid- 
ering the construction of a, weave 
shed that will house 1,000 looms, 500 
of which would be moved from an- 
other part of the mill here and 500 
would be moved from New England, 
but no definite decision to this effect 
has been made. 

Satisfactory progress is being 
made in the construction of the 85 
new cottages for operatives, con- 
tract for which was recently let to 
Maj. W. M. Welch, of Greenville, as 
previously noted. 


Rockingham, N. C.—Contract was 
let April 3 by Steel's Mill to T. C. 
Thompson & Bros., Charlotte, cover- 
ing erection of four standard 
tion of warehouses and opener 
room, new.slasher room and supply 
building and new boiler plant. Rob- 
ert & Co. Inc., Atlanta, architects 
and engineers. 


sec- 


Dallas, Tex.—The Dallas Textile 
Mills Company, at Love Field here, 
which has been under construction 
for several months, has recently 
started operations and 1s now run- 
ning full capacity. The mill has 
10,000 spindles and 240 looms, man- 
ufacturing wide and narrow drills. 
J. Perry Burrus, who has been iden- 
tified with the Texas Cotton Mill 
Company, at McKinney, as president 
for a number of years, is president 
of the Dallas Textile Mills Company, 
and A. Culberson, who is also gen- 
eral manager of the Texas Cotton 
Mill Company, of McKinney, is gen- 
eral manager of the Dallas Textile 
Mills Company. 


Tallassee, Ala.—J. FE. Sirrine & Co.., 
engineers, announce the awarding 
of the following contracts for Mount 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills extension 
here. Potter & Shackelford, con- 
tractors, Greenville, S. C., the four- 
story reinforced concrete mill 367 x 
144 feet, one-story opener room 80 x 
(00 feet and one-story warehouse, 
with several compartments. The 
contract for the construction of ap- 
proximately 150 tenement houses 
was awarded to Daniel Lumber 
Company, of LaGrange, Ga. 


Lowell, N. C.—Machinery is now 
being installed in the new Art Cloth 
Mill and manufacturing will 
in the near future. The product will 
be fancy dress goods with silk mix- 
tures. The yarns, both silk and cot- 
ton, will be purchased and prepared 
for weaving in the mill. ‘Complete 
equipment is provided for dyeing 
and bleaching yarns for both warp 
and filling. The machinery equip- 
ment consists of Nos. 16 and 90 Uni- 
versal Winders, Franklin Process 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


begin: 


-- Barrel 


Head 


Bushing 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


in two to 
receipt of 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architeots 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General pene lanting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


and 


Dveing machinery, extractors, dry- 
ers, warpers and slashers. The ini- 


tial loom equipment will be 600 
Crompton & Knowles box, dobby and 
Jacquard dress goods looms, the 
building capacity, however, is for 


1.000 looms. The building is single 
story, daylight construction, 595x192 
feet, with basement under one end. 
J. EB. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
are the engineers. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The Spartan 
Mills will let contract for the 
erection of a community building to 
cost $30,000. The plans call for two- 
story building, with basement, 45x84 
feet, stucco and metal lath construc- 
tion On the first floor will be an 
auditorium 25x55 feet and a kinder- 
garten room 25x40 feet. also a li- 
brary, office, living room. On the 
second floor will be dining room and 
kitchen, four bed rooms for welfare 
workers. The building will have a 
roof of slate and tin. Plans are by 
Collins & Simpson, architects, of this 
city. 


SOOT) 


Pageland, S. C—The Pageland 
Cotton Mills have been organized 
here and the machinery purchased 
for shipment on June 1. The mill 
will have an initial equipment of 
6,000 spindles and is expected to be 
in operation by fall. Work on the 


building and village 
within a short time. 
The 


will be started 


company is capitalized at 
$250,000. The officers are J. C. Tay- 
lor, president; G. R. Speneer, of 
Gastonia, treasurer general 
manager. In addition to the ‘officers, 
the directors are G. W. Duvall. J. A. 
Arant, H. V. Mungo. Dr. R. M. New- 
man, ©. C. Douglas, C. G. Morgan 
and J. S. Wilson. 


Hillside Mills Curtail. 
LaGrange, Ga—The first curtail- 
ment among the local 


mills since 
January was noticed this week at 
the Hillside Cotton Mills. cutting 


their hours of operations to 55 hours 
per week, both day and night shifts. 
Other mills of the city did not 
change their running hours this 
week. 

Unity Spinning Mills, operating 55 
hours per week, are running their 
spinning department continuously 
120 hours, however, this having been 
their schedule for some: time. 


Operating 50 Hours Weekly. 


Milstead, Ga.—Production equal to 
the demand is reported to be the 
rule among the Milstead Cotton 
Mills, where heavy duck is the chief 
product. The plant is running 50 
hours per week. 

During the past month, due to the 
rainy weather, the Milstead Manu- 
facturing Company has been operat- 
ing almost the entire plant by water 
power, a most unusual event there. 
The plant is also equipped fully to 
operate solely by electric power. 
which is frequently necessary. 
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Meeting of Spinners’ 
Division at Greensboro 


The Spinners’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will 
meet af Greensboro, N. C., on Fri- 
day, April 18th, and a very interest- 
ing meeting is anticipated. 

The first will meet at 10 
a. m. and will last until 12:30 
o clock. 

From i to 2 o'clock there will be 


session 


a lunch with entertainment fea- 
tures. 
The afternoon session will 


from 2:30 until 4 o'clock. 

At previous meetings reports have 
been made to show the variation in 
numbers from one side of a spinning 
frame. 

In order to have similar tests 
made for examination at this meet- 
ing a blank is inserted in this issue 
of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

Carl R. Harris, of Lancaster, 8. C., 
is chairman of the Spinners’ Drv’'is- 
ion and will preside over the 
Greensboro meeting. 


Mooresville Mills Curtail. 


Mooresville, N. €.—The Moores- 
ville Cotton Mills, making ginghdms, 
domestics and whipcords, has begun 
to curtail production by 50 per cent 
of its output. The day shift will 
work three days a week and the 
night shift three nights a week until 
the markets improve. This mill has 
been in operation for 31 years and 
in that time has never curtailed 
anything like its present reduction, 
it is said. 


Wanted 

Young man between twenty-two 
and thirty years of age to take 
charge of office for large mill. 
He must be conversant with mill 
office work and able to furnish 
references for bond. In reply, 
state age, experience, present and 
past connections and salary de- 
sired. Address Box T. P., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 
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Much Mill Work Under 
Way 


Greenville, Despite the 
slump in textile products there is 
apparently no cessation in industrial 
building, 44 contracts having been 
let by J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, 
fo Greenville concerns for either 
construction or supplies for work of 
this nature. A list compiled at the 
office of the company shows the fol- 
lowing projects now in the hands of 
these local companies: 

Fiske-Carter Construction CUom- 
pany, Greenville: Balfour Mills, Bal- 
four, N. €C.; Florence Mills, ware- 
house, Forest City, N. C.; Harriett 
Cotton Mills, extension, Henderson- 
ville, N. C.; Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville. 

Gilivan Building Company, Green- 
ville: Southern Bleachery, Taylors; 


Lanett Cotton Mills, new cloth room 
and bleachery, Lanett, Ala.; Belton 
Power Co., extension to power plant, 
Honea Path, S. C. 


Potter & Shackleford, Greenville: 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc.. 
Tallassee, Ala.: C. O. Allen, automo- 
bile building, Greenville; Republic 
Cotton Mills, Mill No. 3, Great Falls. 
S. C.: Lancaster Cotton Mills, exten- 
sion, Lancaster. 8S. C. 


W. M. Welch, 
High School 
Steel Heddle .Mfg. Co.. 
Septic Tank, trunk sewer 
Greenville: Lonsdale Co., 
plant, tenement houses, 
C.; Shambow Shuttle Co., platforms, 
Greenville. 


Greenvilte: 
Greenville: 
Greenville: 

lines, 
seneca 


Inc.. 
extension, 


seneca, 5 


Morris and McCoy Building Com- 


pany, Greenville: Parker District 
High school, Greenville; Brandon 
Will Baptist church, Greenville; 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. 


CO., SACO, ME. 
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wrecking old “Mansion House,” 


Gireenville. 

Henry 
ville: 
Piedmont, S. C. 


Construction Co. Green- 
Sewers, Piedmont Mfe. Co.. 


Poe Hardware & Supply Co. 
Greenville; Dunean Mills, weave 
shed, heating and sprinklers, Green- 
ville: CG. O. Allen, automobile build- 
ing, heating only, Greenville; Parker 
District High School, heating only, 
Greenville; Steel Heddle, heating 
and sprinklers, Greenville; Balfour 


Mills, heating and sprinklers, Bal- 
four, 

Barr UCo., Greenville: Pied- 
mont Mfg. Co., plumbing, Piedmont, 

M. L. Cathey, Greenville: Ameri- 
can Spinning Go., sprinklers, Green- 
ville. 

Morgan & Barr, Greenville: Steel 
Heddle, electrical wiring, etc.., 


Greenville: O. 
wiring, etc.. 


Allen, 
Greenville 


electrical 


Huntington & Guerry Electrical 
Co., Greenville: Republic Cotton 
Mills, electrical contract, Great 
Falls, S. C.: Dunean Cotton Mills, 


electrical contracts, Greenville: 
Greenville High School, electrical 
contracts, Greenville: Judson Mills. 
electrical contracts, Greenville: 
Parker High school, Greenville: Mol- 
lohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, S. C.: 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C.: Enoree 
Mig. Co.. Enoree. S. C.: Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills. Mill No. 2. electrical con- 
tracts, Duke, N. C.: Southern Bleach- 
ery, electrical contracts, Taylors, §. 
C.; Amazon Cotton Mills. 
contracts, Hillsboro, N. C.: A. T. Ba- 
ker & Co. electrical contracts. Rox- 
boro, N. C.; Harralett Cotton Mills. 
Henderson, N. €. 


electrical 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


POOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 


Incorporated 1914 


19 Tanner St.. LOWELL, MASS : | 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM | 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


Are 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


190 Wane 00. EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
(New Bowery Savings Bank 


Building) 
New York City of any kind of Preparations for 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin oaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50°. -75°. Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years practical expenmence of our technica! staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
 D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atianta, Ga HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn 


for a century yielding ground [0 washing and bleaching. Every great- to be imported from India in 1850 


Flax Spinning Lost Industry 


cotton in textile industries. Until 1860) grandmother of’ modern Americans Large and growing quantities of 
to United States the largest crops were produced in once had her spinning wheel to flaxseed oil are required in the 
Kentucky and Ohio. In 1909 Ameri- make household linen from flax. paint, soap, ink, oilcloth, and other 


Americans have abandoned the can States vielded 25,836,000 bushels 


world-eld use of flax in making of flaxseed; m 1921, the yield was i. que to lack of machinery, to the for the oil. Theretore im th 
linen eloth 8.112.000 mostly in the Dakotas, in 


States the flax is not pulled before 
flaxwilt disease, and to the expen- 

3 ya... Minnesota, and in Montana. ie ie . it blossoms. The fibre of flax used 
rhe old-time American industry siveness of the many handlings of 
for seed is not suitable for spinning. 
It is used in making paper and cer- 
tain utensils. The pressed seed is 
used as a cattle food. 


industries. There is no substitute 
rhe virtual loss of this industry tu 


is all but lost. and the flax plant it- Minx is the oldest of vegetable the plant before it becomes cloth, 

self js disappearing, says the Na- fpres used by man for his clothing, #8 Compared to cotton, and to the 

tional Foreign Trade, Couneil, USINg or eomfort. Egypt is the mother- general ya other crops are 
flax as an example of the interna- jand of linen. and it is not uncom- Mere profitable. 

tional character of American trade. to find in Attempts have recently been made 

6. A thing of beauty, strength and in the United States and in Canada 

) ; _ durability, linen has always been an to introduce labor-saving devices to 

American trade Will he discussed Cloth articles cl pertect state of article of luxury. has heecome eliminate weeding and pulling bv 

at the Eleventh National. Foreign preservation. From the royal tombs more so with the decline of produc- hand, and to provide for artificial 


Trade Convention at Boston, June 4, of the Valley of the Kings al Thebes fion in Russia during the World retting in assembling plants. 
5 and 6. for the first time in the his- have been taken floral collars, linen War 


Such problems and their relation quantities of linen sheets, and other 


when the world acreage of in , 
se CO ns kerchiefs, dating fr on - he textile manufactures fro 
torv of htese conventions. trom the time - of fibre flax fell from 4,500,000 to about in the United Stat I 
Phe. uses-of: fax have increased ulankham n, thirty-five hundred 1.175.000 acres. i 
until they now number upwards of Years Agy. | Coarse! 
, | One of the little understood facts grade goods, such as _ paddings, 
one hundred, with imports of tex- 43 early as -1630 flax beg: 
‘ benapnyg ilies dl mi S early as 10, ax began to be about American flax is that it is crashes and tow-yarns. Yarn spun 
files $50.134.569 in 1923, and of flax- Mas ‘husetf 
iff assachusetts, and ex- used almost exelusively for. the from domestic flax is used in the 
S458 4900 496. 


: | fended to other provinces. In Co- making of linseed oil. This was an 
Flax is a flower of the ®rontier of lonia! days linen was put 


ithe United States. and rt has been 


manufacture of twine, shoe thread, 
| through industry founded in 1791. With its and toweling. Flax is frequently 
lorty different processes of wetting, phenomenal growth, flaxseed began mixed with cotton and hemp. 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, M. TERRY BERRY, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New rosem Additions and improved Facilities for 
anufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Knitting Arts Exhibition 
Continued from Page 21) 
Fidelity Machine Co. 

The Fidelity Machine of 
Philadelphia, exhibited a number of 
their knitting machines, including 
their Four Color Striper, Derby Rib 
with Solid Course and Uni- 

versal Hosiery Ribbers. 
Wolf Machine Co. 

This concern exhibited a 
of the electrical cloth cutting ma- 
chines which they manutacture, 
featuring the Acme, a reciprocating 
knife machine. Their other prod- 
ucts consisted of the Paramount and 
Midget Acme. 

Berks Engineering Co. 

Berks Engineering Co., in Booths 

200-201, showed their electric home 


COo.., 


ir 


number 


looper table, the Berks electric 
transfer iron and Berks examining 
boards for ladies’ half hose and 


lamps for seamer and looper tables. 
A feature of their display was the 
Berks automatic paddle wheel dye- 
ing machine, provided with an auto- 
matic lift for raising both paddle 
and basket simultaneously. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

The Tolhurst Machine Works, of 
Troy, N. Y., hydro-extractor special- 
since 1852, exhibited in Booths 
125 and 162, a 40-inch self-balancing 
direct motor driven extractor, spe- 
cially arranged and equipped to 
meet the requirements of the tex- 
tile and allied industries. 

This machine was constructed 
with a cast iron case and the basket 
with a bronze top ring, perforated 
copper sheet bound with 
wrought iron hoops, cast.iron bas- 
ket bottom covered on the inside 
with sheet copper and all inner cop- 
per surfaces of the basket will be 
tinned. The spindle was protected 
by a tinned copper tube. 


ists 


side 


The maehiné was arranged with 
the recently perfected cast alumi- 
num safety guard, which is so in- 
terlocked that the extractor cannot 
be started until the guard is closed, 
nor can the guard be opened until 


the extractor has come to a full 
stop. This guard was perforated so 
that the free circulation of air to 
and through the basket contents 
while the machine is in operation 
and the clear view of the basket 


and contents allowed the operator 
when the old wire mesh cover was 
used, are not in any way impaired. 

One of the special features of this 


machine is the direct motor drive 
arrangement which, through the 
use of a Tolhurst friction clutch 
pulley built into the construction of 
the machine, allows the use of a 
standard stock A. C. or D. C. motor 
instead of the old high starting 


torque type of motor formerly re- 


quired. This change in the electri- 
cal equipment makes a. starting 
compensator or rhetostat unneces- 


sary and thereby reduces the cost of 
the control equipment. It is also 
much easier to make repairs, should 
these at any time be necessary, for 
standard rotors and stators procur- 
able easily at any motor sales 
agency can be used. This extractor 
was in operation during the entire 
show. 

In attendance at the Tolhurst 
booth throughout the period of the 
show were their vice-president, W. 
C. Dutton; sales manager, R. K. 
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Cheney; industrial engineer, T. M. 
Stuart: John MeKeown and Ear! D. 
Rhodes. Their Southern represen- 
tative, Fred H. White, and Wm. H. 
Norton, of the W. J. Westaway CO., 
representing them in Canada, were 
there, 
Eastman Machine Co. 

In Space No. 182 this company had 
a working exhibit showing their 
Kastman cutting machine in actual 
operation cutting various kinds of 
knit goods. 

The Eastman cutters they showed 
are our new models, both round and 
straight knife types that we 
just brought out. 

Jones & Hardy, Ine. 

This company displayed a full line 
of mull and factory supplies, knit- 
ting cotton and woolen mill special- 
11es, 

Continental Trade Mark Co. 

Continental Trade Mark Co. had 
one of their representatives demon- 
strating their dry transfers for trade 
marking. hosiery, showing the gold 
impression from their Dri transfer. 

International Nickel Co. 

This company occupied Booths 70 
and 71, the background of the 
booths being polished Monel metal 
sheeting: and the booth enclosed 
with nickel railing. They did not 
exhibit Monel metal dyeing machin- 
ery, which was shown by makers of 
dyeing machinery. 

Granite State Needle Co. 

This company displayed almost 

every kind of knitting machine nee- 


have 


die, attractively mounted on an 
easel for examination. 
Jacquard Knitting Machine Co. 
This company had a display of 


their ciruclar Jacquard knitting ma- 


chines, the model exhibited being 
i6-inch machine. All grades and 
size .of yarns can be used in this 


machine, the patterns being punch- 
ed on paper similar to a piano play- 
er roll, 

Dubied Machinery Co. 

The Dubied Machinery Company, 
Kk. O. Spindler, agent, representa- 
tives of Edouard Dubied & Cie... Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, manufacturers 
of flat knitting machines, had an in- 
leresting exhibition of sweater ma- 
chines, both full automatic and 
hand, with new and novel attach- 
ments for stripes and jacquard ef- 
fects of interest to sweater manu- 
facturers at Booths 218 and 249. 
National Aniline & Chemical CGo., Ine. 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Ine., Was represented, in Spaces 
o7, 58 and 58, by an extensive dis- 
play of mill dyed knitting yarns and 


knitted textiles. This exhibit was 
unique in its presentation, in that 
the goods -were shown behind glass, 
suitably illuminated, to give the 
general appearance of a_ display 
window. 

Careful attention was given to the 
color effect in this window and it is 
believed that the display will pre- 
sent a distinctive appeal to all visi- 


tors. The goods shown consisted of 
stockings, of cotton, wool, silk, arti- 
ficial silk and commeréial mixtures 
of these fibres, of underwear, bath- 


ing suits, glove fabrics and other 
knitted materials—each illustrating 
the latest developments knit 


goods dyeing. 

The March issue of “Dyestuffs,” 
the company magazine, was distrib- 
uted at the National booth. It con- 

‘Continued on Page 32) 
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S 
Electrically Welded at 
every corner, rigid and 
strong throughout their 
length, they cannot sag. 
Galvanized throughout. As 
impregnable and unclimb- 


Anchor Post lron Works: 


H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bidg.: 
East Bay St.: ATLANTA, GA 


+ 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


— BECALSE THEY ARE AN CHOREL 


Anchor Post 


4 
‘ - 


TRONG FACTORY GATES 


$2 Church St. 
M. Lane. P. O. Box 1375; 
SAVANNAH, 

A, Gi Beaullieu & Applewhite, 
National Bank Bidge.: BIRMINGHAM, ; 


able as Anchor Post Chain 
Link Fence. 

Telephone or write our 
nearest office or sales agent 
for complete information. 
New York, N. Y- 
GREENVILLE, C.: 
GA Cc. M. MacLean Co., 20 


Citizens Southern 


ALA.: C: 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave 


Main Office and Plant 
35 Glenn St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 
ing problems. 


Branch Office 
Room 206 Andrews Law Bidg. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


- ~ 


= All we ask is the opportunity 
= for 
= unlimited 
= attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Eastern Representative: 


to quote 
quotation—we will submit 


for 


samples 


capacity large orders 


BOYD’S TEXTILE BUREAU 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES' 


you—send sample of wire with request 
of our product—prompt deliveries and 
small requirements receiv 


the same 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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TESTED AND PROVED 


Just as you put your confi- 
lence in individuals because 
you have estimated their abil- 
ity, so too, you put your conti- 
lence in products according as 
they have proved their worth. 

Kvery day in inereasing 
numbers of Textile Mills the 
‘ontidence placed in the abil- 
of the special 
ilkalies 

Wyandotte Textile Soda 

Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 
© produce unusual results is 

more firmly established. 

And the reason for this eon- 
fidence is revealed in the bet- 
ler appearance, brighter colors 
ind softer texture of: fabries 
treated with these specialized 
products. 

Neither is their satisfaction 
liminished by the fact that 
these results are possible with 
ho increase in operating costs. 

Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotie” 


A 


The J..B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


Textile Mill Floors 
Scrubbing Powder 


Mi Cleanser—The Perfect- 
ed, Non - Soluble, Cleaning, 


Polishing, Cleansing, De- 

odorizing, Scouring and 

Scrubbing Powder. 
Six-in-one. 

YOU TRY IT. THANKS. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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Cotton Headed for Tight 
: Position 


New Orleans, La—As the begin- 
ning of the 1924 cotton season ap- 
proaches, the uncertainties and 
doubts that beset the cotton world 
seem tending to the verge of demor- 
alization. The mills are curtailing 
or closing down in large part due to 
the supply situation, though the 
poor demand for the manufactured 
product has something to do with 
this condition. The producers, hav- 
ing counted the costs of the last 
crop, and though receiving higher 
prices than at any time since the 
Civil War, considering cost of pro- 
duction, still find the balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger, do not 
know what kind of a planting pro- 
gram to map out. And on top of it 
all, there seems to be prospect of 
another “intentions to plant” report 

There is a widespread anticipae 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, notwithstanding the hope that 
Congress would put an end to this 
form of guessing, says W. M. Steele, 
in Daily News Record. 
tion of another record acreage in 
cotton. This is being fostered and 
accentuated by those who are seek- 
ing to reduce the price level. High 
prices naturally induce more acee- 
age in cotton, but there are some 
factors in this phase of the situa- 
tion which it would be well not to 
overlook. It is reasonably certain 
that the acreage last year, whether 
if was 37.000.000 or 38.000.000 acres, 
came very near the maximum of 
possibility at this time. Even if it 
was near the lower figure it exceed- 
ed the reeord acreage of 1913 when 
every nook and corner of the South 
that could produced 14,156,000 bales, 
and 1914, with practically the same 
maximum acreage, when 16,135,000 
bales were produced. But a change 
has come in the South. It has been 
slow, but it is distinctly in evidence 
now. Jt is the realization on the 
part of the farmer that he must put 
some of his land into food and feed- 
sfulfs. A considerable and contin- 
ually .increasing acreage is being 
put in corn and hay and some lands 
are being set aside for stock, and 
even the lure of 30-cent cotton is 
not going to divert the farmers who 
have learned their lesson from this 
wise policy. 

Acreage Factor Overplayed. 

There is the weather and the 
weevil, the governing factors, to be 
taken into aeeount. The man who 
is prone to have a spasm at the 
mention of a five or 10 per cent in- 
acreage need only look 
back to the reeords of the past two 
vears to see that this is a Banquo’s 
ghost quickly laid. Only last year 
the combination of weather and 
weevil kept the crop to 10,000,000 
bales, grown on a record acreage, 
with liberal use of fertilizers and a 
fair supply of labor. No man can 
predict with any degree of certainty 
what the weather will be. Some 
idea idea of weevil infestation has 
been possible, but even the ravages 


Creuse iT) 


of that pest, whether numerous or 


few, are governed by the weather 
conditions. Last year the survival 
of weevils over the winter, accord- 
ing to the date compiled by the 


lnited sietes Delta Laboratories at 
Tallulah, indieated a great reductionit is apparent 


in survivals under the preceding 
years and with ordinary conditions, 
it was reasonable to expect less de- 
predation. But the weather con- 
duced to the welfare of the weevils 
with the result that the ravages of 
the crop were on a par with those 
of any recent year. This spring, the 
Delta Laboratories announced a sur- 
vival of only one weevil to two tons 
of moss, as compared to 19 to one 
ton in 1923, and 127 to one ton in 
1922. On the face of it, this would 
indicate that the survival is negligi- 
ble and that the farmers have little 
to fear from the pest. But there 
are other factors to be taken into 
consideration. We do not know that 
this percentage of survival holds 
good for other parts of the South. 
We do know that the territory in 
and around the Delta Laboratories 
has been most intensively poisoned, 
so that the weevil population has 
been more than decimated in that 
section. We know also that the 
weevil seems to be growing more 
hardy—can stand rigorous winters 
better now than when he first mi- 
grated from Mexico. Nature pro- 
vides for its creatures and if given 
time, the most delicate can become 
innured to the most rigorous ¢li- 
mates. This seems to be the case 
with the weevil. 

The world’s visible supply of 
American cotton on March 28, 1924, 
according to Hester, was 2,266,000 
bales. This must’ supply both the 
American mills and exports for the 
next five months—April, May, June, 
July and August—until the nep crop 
begins to come in, and this move- 
ment is not well under way until 
late in September. 

Low Carryover Estimate. 

Exports for the eight months from 
August 1 to March 28 were 4,515,000 
bales and American mill takings for 
the same period were 4,657,000 hules, 
according to Hester. This makes a 
total of 9,172,000 bales. While ex- 
ports were 700,000 bales larger than 
for the same period last year, mill 
takings were less. Should this rate 
of consumption and exports be 
maintained to July 31, the total for 
the year would be 13,758,000 bales, 
It is only reasonable to’ look for a 
reduction in both from now on; In 
fact they have been slackening for 
some time. Making liberal allowance 
for this slackening, and adopting 
12,500,000 bales, let us see where that 
leaves the supply situation: 

Crop 1923-1924 (500 bales, 

Census Bureau 10,128,000 
Carryover July 31, 1923 

Hester 2,396,000 

Total supply American 

cotton 12,524,000 
Exports and mill 

to March 28 9,172,000 

Same, estimated to July 31 3,325,000 


lakings 


Total consumption Aug. 
1 to July 31, 1924 12,497,000 


Carryover American cot- 
ton July 31, 1924 
This is a secant carryover to go 
between seasons. The mills realize 
this situation and it is no wonder 
they are cutting down their time 


27,000 


and some are actually closing down. 
Even with the reduced consumption, 
will not be 


there 
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Save in freight by using 
& 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service- 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS § 


N 
IST 


VIDE WIRE 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPLANING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 
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enough cotton to go around. 

The mythical figures of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, recently cut down by a 
committee of experts some 355,000 
bales, added 579.000 bales to the 
carryover July 31, 1923. But even 
that amount of cotton, if it actually 


existed, means nothing in the face 
of the requirements of the cotton 
trade, for a carryover of from 2,- 


000,000 to 3.000.000 bales from which 
to draw supplies between 
until the new crop begins to move, 


seasons, 


is a normal requirement of the 
trade. These mythical bales of cot- 
ton, and the iteration and reitera- 


lion of reports of increased acreage, 
and fhe market manipulations of 
those bent on lowering the price 
level, have brought about a debacle 
in prices, in the face of a supply 
situation which is the most menac- 
ing since the Civil War. 

Men may be able to sell something 
which does not exist and get by 
with if, time after time, but there 
is always the possibility that. the 
purchaser may sil tight and demand 
the goods. Now that it is apparent 
that there is no large supply of cot- 
ton available, the possibility of de- 
manding the goods looms larger and 
larger, and when the day comes, it 
will be a day of reckoning. 


Daniel Morgan Mills Sold. 


The ‘Daniel Morgan Mills, of Cow- 
pens, S. C., a weaving plant of 30 
looms, was bid m Tuesday to R. H. 
Moore, of Cowpens, for $17,500 at a 
court sale. 


Woodside Mill Loses Civil Suit. 


A verdict of $3,633.86 for the 
plaintiff was returned by a jury in 
the civil ease of the Kaustine Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Buffalo, N. 
Y.. against the Woodside Cotton 
Mills Company, heard in the United 
States Court for the western half of 
South Carolina before Judge Ernest 
F. Cochran. of the eastern district, 
who presided during trial of the 
case. 

The suit by the Northern concern 
against the Woodside Mills was for 
collection of the purchase price. of 
certain chemical tanks sold by the 


plaintiff to the defendant and for 
which the latter declined to make 
payment on the grounds that the 


tanks were defective. 
Notice of appeal was immediately 

filed by the defendant. 

The Retailer. 


Retailers are coming in for a great 
deal of criticism. Statements of the 


leading department stores for last 
year, in almost every case, show 
large profits. The hand-to-mouth 


buying policy has enabled the re- 
tailer to turn over his capital much 
faster and enlarge his profits. His 
volume of business has kept up on a 
high level, completely refuting the 


charge that the consumer was not 


buying on account of high prices. 
The retailer has maintained his high 
prices of the winter with little de- 
viation, and has continued to sell 


goods. The sufferers have been the 
two extremes—the mills and the 
consumers. The matter of retail 


prices is likely to have more pub- 
licity. Weekly letter of Hunter 


Mfg. & Com. Co. 
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J. H. Dead. 


J. H. MeDowell died at his home 
in Shelby, N. C., Monday, his death 
being due to heart failure. He was 
a well-known mill man, having for 
some time been superintendent of 
the Wa@eshboro Cotton Mills, Wades- 
boro, N. €. Later he resigned that 
position to become traveling sales- 
man for the Odell Hardware Com- 
pany. of Greensboro, a_ position 
which he held until a short time 
before his death. 

Mr. McDowell is survived by 
widow and four children. 


his 


Georgia Mill News 

LaGrange, Ga—Cotton mills” in 
this section are operating approxi- 
mately 80 per cent capacity on day 
shifts, and those running at night 
average about 35 per cent capacity. 
McIntosh Mills at Newnan, Ga., are 
running hours per week day 
work, all of their plant is reported 


to be active. Newnan Cotton Mills 
are also operating 55 hours per 
week. Curtailment is expected there 


at an early time. 

Palmetto Cotton Mills, at Palmet- 
Lo, are running on a five-day- 
per-week schedule, a slight abbre- 
viation having been made recently 
in the hours of operation to 50, it is 
said. 

Moreland Hosiery Mills at More- 
land, have about one-half of 
their machinery in operation. This 
mill was organized only three years 


(7A.. 


(7A... 


azo, during this time though the 
plant has experienced profitable 
business in the hosiery line. While 
the equipment is limited in quan- 
lity, their production is said to be 
high. This plant does not operate 
at night. 


The Georgia Cotton Mills are run- 


ning a full day shift and hardly 25 
per cent of their equipment at 
night. This plant was incorporated 
in Georgia several years ago. It 
was formed by creditors of the 
Boyd-Mangham Manufacturing Co.., 


the Spauding Colton Mills, and the 
Central Mills, all of Griffin. 
Curtailment at West Point. 

Mills along the Chattahoochee 
River Valley, of the West Point 
Manufacturing Co., are still operat- 
ing on a five-day-per-week basis. 
Little change has been made during 
the past two weeks at any of the 
plants, it is said, with the possible 
exception of Fairfax, that mill is 
reported to have eliminated all 
night weaving. 


French Silk Production Increased. 


The production of cocoons § in 
France during 1923 showed an en- 
couraging increase over that of the 


Iwo preceding years, the yield of 
fresh cocoons totalling 3,129,547 
kilos, as compared with 2,584,546 


kilos in 1922. Exports of silk fabrics 
during 1923 were considerably high- 


er, Commercial Attache Chester 
Lloyd Jones informs the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. For the first 


nine months of 1923 exports amount- 
ed to 5,801,000 kilos, valued at 1,647.- 
342,000 frances, as cOMpared with 4,- 
778.700 ~=—sikilos worth  1,246,622,000 
franes during the same period of the 
preceding year. 
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starches, sizings, etc. 


DIASTAZYME 


A product for the conversion and removal of 


DIASTAZYME is especially adjusted for textile 


use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for sample 
The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O» 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Porced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


by your motors. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

1402 Lexington Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS... 141 Milk Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Room 803, 112 West Adams 8t. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


421 Engineers Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO 
R. M. Parsons 


1761 Wazee St., 
DETROIT, 
7601 Central Avenue 


MICH 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
NEW YORK CIT 
Room 1871, 50 Church St. 


5 H. P..Morse Chain driving spinning frame. 
R. P. M., Driven 815 R. P. M., Center Distance 18-3-8"° inches 


Maximum Transmission of Power 


Morse Silent Chain Drives give you the full benefit of the power developed 


ILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


~ 


Driver 1720 


They insure maximum production by transmitting 98.6% 
of the motor’s power to your machine. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Co. 
MONTREAL, QUE., CAN. 
St. Nicholas Blde., Jones & Glassco 


Ree’ d. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, M. 


Chemical .: Morse Eng. Co. 
TORONTO, ONT., CAN 


Bank of Hamilton Bldg., 
Glassco Reg’d. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Jones & 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. \ PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practieal men to specialties for Siz- 
ing. Softening. Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest European and American 

methods 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or llaked 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfacticn. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


WO EL 
PENT Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington. Del. 


| 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


Continued from Page 29 
lains articles and illustrations of 
special interest to all knitting mill 
men. 

Technical and commercial repre- 
sentatives, drawn from the several 
National branch offices, were pres- 
ent at the exhibit to greet their 
frends of the knit goods industry. 

Textile Machine Works. 

This company was represented 
there by Wm. F. Mueller and in the 
space adjoining their booth, they 
exhibited a Sturtevant hosiery dryer 
made by the B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany of Camden, N. J., for whom 
they are acting as sole agents for 
hosiery dryer. 

Laconia Needle Co. 

The Laconia Needle Co. exhibited 
latch needles only. 

American Moistening Co. 

American Moistening Co.'s exhibit 
ut the Knitting Arts Exhibition con- 
sisted of their Comins sectional high 
duty type, their Simplex humidifier 
and automatic humidity confrol, as 
well as atomizers. 

Messrs. Comins, Bradford, Guill 
and Ulbrich were in attendance. 

Leighton. Machine Co. 

This company had one of 
Lhree-needie rack and stripe 
chines fitted io produce 
stripes, stripes, 
plaids. 

They also had sample fabrics of 
other Leighton machine products. 
Chauncey A. Williams. 

This company was in Booth 52. 
Chauncey A. Whilliams, as well as 
George L. Heaton, Jr.. and Lewis R. 
nruh, were in attendance. Their 
trade mark was in evidence framed 
under glass, made up of lateh nee- 
dies attached to a black velvet back- 

ground. 
Clarence E. Mason Co. 

This coempany, spinners’ agents, 
and the only exhibit of any kind 
they had at the Knitting Arts Exhi- 
hibition, was yarns of their several 
spinners. 

Boger & Crawford. 

Boger & Crawford's exhibit con- 
“sisted of a display of the yarr they 
are handling for the knitting trade 


their 
ma- 
vertical 
cheeks and 


CTOSS 


in mercerized, representing their 
own spinning and processing. 
Fletcher Works, Inc. 
This concern had two motor 
driven extractors in Operation. One 


will be their well-known 
underdriven type which hsa a verti- 
eal motor mounted underneath the 
machine, leaving the basket entirely 
free from obstruction above, so that 
loading and unloading is greatly fa- 
cilitated. 

The other extractors was the ver- 
lical motor driven type, which has 
# motor mounted over the basket, 
connected directly to the shaft by a 
flexible coupling. Both of the motor 
driven extractors are started by 
pushing a button, and when the 
brake is applied current is automat- 
ically shut off. 

The company was represented by 
C. Wm. Sehaum, W. H. Rometsch, 
Jr., and H. G. Eynon. 

Oakite Exhibit. 

At Booth 247 samples were shown 
of many kinds of textile fabries and 
materials, which have been 
boiled, soaped out, scoured or clean- 
ed with the aid of Oakite. 

Special prominence was given to 


of these 


kier 
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samples of cotton hosiery and un- 
derwear tubing which have been 
kier boiled with the aid of Oakite. 
Attention was called to the softness 
and whiteness of the samples, due 
to the use of Oakite in the cleaning 
processes. 

\ staff of Oakite chemists and 
textile men were tn attendance to 
explain the use of Oakite materials. 

Wim. 4. Sweet Foundry Co. 

The exhibit of this company con- 
sisted of Inco Monel metal castings 
for the dyeing machine and for use 
in the dye house and bleachery in 
general. On display were such typ- 
ical examples of “Sweet” castings of 
this metal as gears, fittings, agita- 
tors, power plant equipment, ete. 

W. F. Bancroft & Co., Ine. 

This company displayed a full line 
of soaps. softeners, turkey red oil, 
soluble oil, olive oil and various 
other specialties for textile indus- 
iry. 

Of special interest to the knitters 
using artificial silk was their Fanco 
stainless art silk oil, which is highly 
recommended for the conditioning 
of artificial silk in the winding and 
twisting operation. 

W. F. Fancourt, Jr; and EK. H. 
Vorningstar were in_ attendance 
during the entire week. 

Oberly & Newell. 

This company had on _risplay 
samples of lifhographed and printed 
hosiery and underwear box wraps, 
riders and labels of all descriptions, 
etc. 

U. S. Testing Co., Ine. 

At Booth 279 was shown the reel- 
ing of raw silk from cocoons, in a 
small hand basin. 


The improved combination gage 
and sizing machine was in opera- 
tion. This machine is a mechanical! 


device for the purpose of determin- 
ing the number and kind of even- 
ness and cleanness defects in raw 
silk. 

The latest type conditioning oven 
was in use. A motor driven twist 
counter, also inspection machine for 
yarns and silk. 

The apparatus used in the extrac- 
tion of soap and oil from the various 
combination yarns of raw silk and 
artificial silk was on risplay. 

James E. Mitchell Co. 

Their exhibit at the knitting Arts 
Exhibition consisted of a few sam- 
ples of the knitting yarns which 
they are interested in. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Booths 291 and 292 were occupied 
by Jacques Wolf & Co., of Passaic, 
N. J., where this firm exhibited 
many of the chemical products in 
which they have specialized for the 
past quarter of a century. 

Samples were displayed of the 
well-known Monopole oil and other 
textile oils, bleaching oil, turkey red 
oil, bensapol, antistain; of stripping 
agents, hydrosulphite, indigolite and 
hydro-liquid; scrooping compounds, 
cream softeners, artificial silk soft- 
ener. Textile gums as well as gum 
Arabic, Karaya and Tragacanth, fin- 
ishes, sizing and de-sizing agents. 

There were shown samples of va- 
rious materials and knitted articles 
treated with the Wolf products. 

The exhibit was in charge of the 
company’s Philadelphia representa- 
tive, Fred G. Henckel, who was as- 


sisted in meeting old customers and 
interesting 


prospective ones. by 
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other members of the company's 
selling force. 

Dr. Alfred Pfister, president of the 
company, spent a few days at the 
exhibition to shake hands with old 
acquaintances and friends in the 
knitting trade made during the 
years when he was chiet chemist 
and boss dyer at Nolde & Horst, 
Reading, Pa., and subsequently vice- 
president of Prospect live Works, 
also of Reading. 

W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., exhibited their well known 
line of canvas baskets, trucks and 
shipping hampers, which they have 
manufactured for the past 25 years, 
and which have now besome so well 


known through textile and manu- 
facturimne trades. 


Lane & Bros. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


David Lupten’s Sons Company, 
manufacturers of steel products, 
one of the divisions of which cor- 
poration specialize in the manutac- 
ture of steel shelving and equipment! 
admirably adapted for textile plants, 
eccupied 20 feet for their display. 

Klong one side was grouped the 
Lupton looping and seaming tables, 
each table accommodating three 
machines. The topping and work 
fables and hosiery trucks, which 
have been installed by many of the 
leading hosiery manufacturers since 
the 1923 exhibition, will also be 
shown. 


Another interesting exhibit was 
the Pond multiple locker. This 
locker, although only oecupying 20x 
42 inches of floor space, furnish 
wardrobe accommodations for five 
operators. Each compartment is 
fitted with an individual door, hav- 
ing a separate lock so that-emploves 
can feel assured their garments are 
safe while they are at work. 

Units of different types of storage 
shelving will also be shown. 


-Dry Goods Association 


Plans Charlotte Meeting 


Plans for the entertainment fea- 
tures of the coming convention of 
the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Asso¢iation, to be held here May 6, 
7. 8 and’9, were discussed at a con- 
ference in Charlotte between Nor- 
man Johnson, secretary of the or- 
ganization, C. A, Williams, of the 
Williams-Shelton Company, and Da- 
vid Clark, editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 

The first feature will be at noon 
of the first day of the convention 
when the delegates will be guests 
of the Rotary Club. At9p. m., there 
will be a dance at the Myers Park 
Country Club. 

On the second day, at noon, the 
North Carolina wholesale dry goods 
men will entertain the convention at 
a dinner at the Hotel Charlotte. This 
dinner will be the feature event of 
the entertainment program. Vaude- 
ville acts will be brought’ from the 
hig circuits, there will be two or- 
chestras and vocal music, dancing 
and singing between courses. On 
Thursday afternoon, the dry goods 
men will go to Cramerton, N. C., to 
inspect the Cramerton Mills, observ- 
ing the manufacture of fine combed 
yarns and fine cloths. Stuart W. 
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Cramer will eonduct the members 
through the mills. That night there 
will be a supper given by local cot- 
ton manufacturers, E. C. Dwelle be- 
ing in charge of this event. 

On Friday, the dry goods mer- 
chants will visit the Cannon Mills af 
hannapolis, Saturday morning there 
will be the annual golf tournamen 
at the Charlotte Country Club, where 
luneh will be served. 

The business program of the con- 
vention has not vet heen completed. 
Those in charge predict that it will 
be extremely interesting. The full 
program is expected to be announc- 
ed at the end of next week. 

\n important feature of the con- 
ference was the completing of ar- 
rangements to have a number of 
exhibifion booths at the Chamber of 
Commerce where mills may exhibil 
their products to the visiting mer- 
chants. These exhibit spaces will 
be 8x4 feet and will be limited in 
number, OWlns? fo lack of floor space, 
there being room for only 26 booths. 
No charge will be made for the 
space, excep! cl fee of S10) io cover 
carpenter work and if this proves 
more than is necessary, any remain- 
ing funds will be refunded pro rata 
to the exhibitors. David Clark has 
charge of the exhibit space. 


(:reat Increase in Artificial Silk. 

The United States is by far the 
most important manufacturer and 
consumer of both real and artificial 
silk in the world. During the vear 
1925 production of the artificial 
product increased by approximately 
i) per cent and manufacture of real 
silk fabrics approached the preced- 
ing peak year, according to Com- 
merece Department figures. 


The best indices to the activity of 
silk manufactures are the imports 
of raw silk, and the withdrawals 
from warehouses. Imports during 
1923 amounted to 49,505.58! pounds. 
and although this represents a de- 
cline of about 2 per cent in volume 
as compared with 1922, the value of 
the 1923 shipments was $391,942.417. 
about 7 per cent higher than in the 
preceding year. 

The average monthly consumption 
in 1923, based on withdrawals from 
warehouses, was 29.868 bales. a de- 
crease of about 2% per cent from 
1922. but a eonsiderable increase 
over the monthly average of 26.941 
in 1921, when the silk. industry 
ranked fourth among the textile 
manufactures of the United States 
in value of products. 


Canton Raw Silk Exports Decline in 
1923. 


Declared exports of raw silk from 
Canton to the United States amount- 
ed to $31,630,797 in 1923. as compared 
with $39,289,497 in 1922. According 
[fo statistics of the Foreign Silk As- 
sociation of Canton, shipments dur- 
ing the period, Mav 1 to December 
31, 1923, to all countries totalled 
40,961 bales (bale equals 106 2/3 
pounds), a marked decrease from 
the 52,930 bales exported during the 
corresponding period of 1922. Of 
these amounts, the United States 
look 30,228 bales in 1923, against 
37,071 bales in 1922, Consul Genera! 
Douglas Jenkins, Canton, reports. 
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T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
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(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


mm W329. 


of Power Transmissionary 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 


Ring Spinning 
Ring Twisters for 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


Frames for C»tton, 
Cotton Wool, 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 

Woonsocket Rhode Island. U. S. A. 

Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Sreaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Kaston & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. U. S. A 


Warping and Winding Machinery 
Spoolers 

Beam Warpers 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 
Reels Cotton and Silk 


Doublers 
fandinge Machines 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Leaves your operator free 
to attend to other work— 


He has 
Automatic Device, 


set the fied, it stops itself and sig- 
nas the extractorman to 
| come and unload. There 
load the wre and pull ire many more interesting 
down the Safety Cover; the and valuable features. Find 
HIUMATIC does the rest. Alf ut about them—write to- 


the end of the period speci- day 


ony 
Timing 


hasket, 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department N., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machin ery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUAR’TER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


(guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
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What is Wrong With the Textile 
Industry ? 
(Continued from Page 14 
Pupils attending schools, 5 
years of age, 7,885,956. 
Average increase attendance for 
i) years, United States, 21 per cent; 
South, 22 per cent. 
Population in South, 
United States, 105,710,620. 
Population in South, colored, 9,- 
000,000 with children. These sweet! 
smelling geraniums in hot weather, 
to be schooled and cared for. 
Population in North, 400,000; West, 
750,000. Offering suggestions to the 
South how to handle their 9,000,000. 
Cotton, practically all that 
raised in the United States, or 60 per 
cent of the world’s supply. 


fo 


36,306,885 


ls 


Spindies in South, 16,849,644 on 
February 24, or 445 per cent, and 
254,520 looms. Spindles in United 


States, 37,742,143. Spindles in the 
world, 155,300,000. 

Cotton consumed in 1923 in the 
South, 4,247,784 bales, or 63.72 per 


cent of United States consumption, 

South gained 1923, 782,665 spin- 
dies, while the balance of United 
States lost 92,510, or gained 15.12 per 
cent spindles. for entire United 
States. 

South gained in last 13 years, 54.38 
per cent. 

Department of labor and indus- 
tries of Massachusetts report com- 
plete about June, 1923, and filed with 
the governor and executive council 
January 2, 1924. 

Summary of Conditions. 

A brief summary was made by 
Councilor Ollendorf of West Med- 
ford, in which he made known the 
principal reasons of the textile in- 
dustry moving South; some of 
which are as follows: 

New and well equipped mills with 
all the latest improved machinery 
and manned by textile graduates 
from Massachusetts. 

Handicap of short hours especial- 
ly for women, and laws regulating 
the guarding of machinery, license 
for engineers ‘and firemen with 
many other restrictions in many 
things not essential to good manu- 
facturing and welfare of the opera- 
tives. 

Cents 
Per Hr. 
32.50 

29.25 


Wages paid in— 
Massachusetts 
North Carolina 


Georgia 24. 
South Carolina 23. 
Alabama 24. 
Showing approximately 41 per 


cent less earnings in South. 
Cost of living— 


North South 


Rent _$5-$7 $1-$1.55 weekly 
Fuel for 

heating 86.00 18.00 annually 

Average wages to be $22.50—815 
weekly to be equal. 

Comparative cost per pound of 
same cloth, 3497 North, .222 South. 


difference of .1277 per pound, or 
handsome profit for the South. 

Hydro-electric power generated by 
water power cheap. 

Co-operation between management 
and operatives, makes for better la- 
bor and contentment. 

Taxes being much less, sometimes 
exempted for 5-10 years to get 


a 


plants located in certain communi- 
Lies. 
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Freights on raw material and fuel 
are less. 

This report shows for 19214 that 
the products of cotton manufactur- 
ing for United States, $1,330,263,000, 
Massachusetts, $317,602,000, 182 milis 
with 106,337 employees, North Caro- 
lina, 343 mills with 66,316 employ- 
South Carolina, 154 mills with 
51,509 employees, Georgia, 125 mills 
with 35,237 employees: all the mills 
shows a decline of employees, buf 
Vassachusetts more than any other. 

South Carolina produced in 1921 
more than 50 per cent of all print 
cloth in the United States, Georgia 
produced in 1921 first place in tire 


Pes, 


fabrics, producing $1,500,000 more 
than Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts and North Caro- 


lina mn 1921 produced about the same 
of cotton flannels, Massachusetts in 
1921 led in ginghams, lawns, shirt- 
ings and denims. 

Department of 


Commerce report 


for January, 1924, shows that in 26% 
days, the following: 
Spindles 
in Place Active 
Cotton growing 
States 16.812.906 16,346,206 
New England 
States 18,896.570 413,267,851 


American Hosiery in South Germany 


There 
market 


is a very: large 
for American 
cloth clippings in southern Ger- 
many, according to Vice Consul 
Erik W. Magnuson, Stuttgart. Local 
business men estimate that 880 to 90 
per cent of the clothing manufac- 
tured in Wurtemburg is made from 
reworked cotton and wool. Many 
dealers report an actual shortage of 
supplies of raw materials for these 
waste yarns. Raw cotton, hosiery 
and cloth clippings are not only al- 
lowed free entry into Germany, but 


potential 
hosiery and 


this class of goods is also totally 
exempt from customs duties. Fur- 
ther details, ineluding a list of 


Stuttgart importers may be obtained 
from the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Chinese Textile Situation During 
March. 

Annual statements of the Chinese 
cotton mills indicate that 1923 was 
an extremely trying year for the 
industry with no immediate relief 
in sight, says Assistant Commercial 
Attache Evans in a eable from 
Shanghai. While there has been 
little movement in Chinese cotton, 
trading in cotton yarn improved 
during the last ten days at slightly 
higher prices. Best grade 16s were 
quoted for March delivery at ap- 
proximately 176 Shanghai taels per 
bale of about 410 pounds. The spring 
buying of piece goods has failed to 
materialize, and clearances of deal- 
ers’ stocks are causing prices to 
weaken with the result that auc- 
tions are slow. February silk ship- 
ments from Canton to the United 
States amounted to $1,008,000, but 
exports are moving slowly owing to 
declining prices. Concessions in 
price are obtainable for cash. The 
demand for wool continues strong 
and Tientsin prices are 5 per cent 
above last month’s. Arrivals are 
absorbed readily. Stocks of camel's 
wool are low with prices firm. 
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HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


NG SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Dixon Patent 


DIXON LUBRICATI 


Use 


invention in Saddles for To 


Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 


Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Charlotte, N. € 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
— 


Griffin, Ga. 


finishing purposes 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 


THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was !n operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 


BARBER 


SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 
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Delta. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. : 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 
COTTON 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
Cotton 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Uississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 


BENDERS AND STAPLES 
Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassanio!l 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 
Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Demestic—COTTON—Export 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Roedohuroh” 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


(Unincorporated 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 


Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 
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Fullng Knitted Fabrics 


The fulling of knitted fabrics is 
conducted with several objects in 
view. One is to make the intersec- 
lions of the loops more tntact and 
cover the yarn so as to impart a 
firmer and closer appearance to the 
texture. This results in reducing 
ihe area of the fabric but not 
enough to be important unless the 
fulling or milling is carmed to ex- 
cess Another reason for fulling 
knitted fabrics is that the operation 
hus a tendency to render the goods 
softer and more lofty in feel. Harsh- 
ness of texture and flatness of feel 
are not assets to knitted fabrics and 
ihe process of fulling when proper- 
ly performed overcomes these draw- 
backs. The literal meaning of full- 
ing implies an increase in the bulk 
of the goods, but bulkiness is avoid- 


ed treating knitted fabrics by 


limiting the fulling 

The idea is to get more substance 
in the fabric, without increasing its 
bulk and weight, by subjecting it for 
a short time to the action of the 
fulling machine or stocks. Certain 
kinds of woven woolen suitings. 
coatings, frouserings and ulsterings 
are frequently subjected to the full- 
ing operation until the superficial 
area of the cloth is greatly reduced, 
the weight and bulk increased, and 
the interstices of the weave closed 
very firmly, for these properties are 
required in this line of goods. But 
knitted fabrics are fulled with a dif- 
ferent object in view. In the fabric 
comes of the -knitting machines: in 
a thready condition, loose in strue- 
lure, and lacking in softness and 
fullness, a decided improvement is 
obtained by fulling any such goods 
in which there is a mixture of wool. 
cashmere, or any of the fibers of 
this class. 

If is important that the natural 
elasticity of the looped structure be 
preserved. If this is impaired by 
foo much shrinking the garment will 
lack one of the chief characteristics 
of knitwear, namely, elasticity. The 
reduction in the size of the over- 
shrunk article can be partly cor- 
rected on the boards in finishing, 
but the elastic feature cannot be 
restored. Cotton fabrics are not put 
through the fulling process as the 
cotton fiber is devoid of the felting 
qualities of wool. But considerable 
fabric is made of yarns containing 
wool fiber in combination with eot- 
fon and such fabric is subjeet to 
fulling. 

Process of Fulling Knitwear. 

The goods intended for fulling are 
first. saturated with soap and water, 
ho make the fibrous domposition 
pliable, and are then put through 
the fulling stocks or the continuous 
mill which are provided with ham- 
mers or rollers for exer*:.2z pres- 
sure, causing the texture w shrink. 
\ section of hosiery goods fulling 
stocks 1s shown in figure 1 in which 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


I. L. JONES & CO. 


Cotton 
Missippi Delta Sesnles 


Greenwood, Miss. 


the hammer or beater A is operated 
by the belted wheel B and A con- 
necting rod. The goods for treat- 
ment are placed at C where the 
pounding action of the beater 18 re- 
ceived by them. In another pattern 
of stocks two heavy mallets are 
raised by projecting cams on a 
wheel which revolves under the nose 
of each mallet, elevating the heads 
of the same to a height, then re- 
leusing them so that they fall by 
fheir own weight on the goods mn 
process of milling. The continuous 
fulling machine is provided with two 
horizontal rollers through which 
the chain of knitted material is run. 
The lower part of the machine is 
furnished with a trough which the 
goods are drawn with the action 
of the rollers, very like the system 


fabries 
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of the continuous scouring process. 

The rollers are weighted so that 
pressure is pul on the goods in pass- 
ing through. But the pressure is all 
in one direction acros the width of 
the fabric, so that shrinkage occurs 
in width only. Therefore, in order 
fo get shrinkage of an equal degree 
in length there must be a way to 
check or hold back the fabric as it 
passes through the rollers. This is 
accomplished by means of a cuttle 
box contrived on the plan shown in 
figure 2. The goods are shown en- 
rollers E at D from 
whence they pass into the cuttle box. 
It wil be seen that the euttle box 
decreases in size toward the termi- 
nal at F. This depression in the 
outlet of the box acts as a brake on 
the goods in transit. If the goods 
passed through freely without 


checking of any sort there would not 
be any end fulling and the shrinkage 
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would occur lengthwise only. But 

the braking feature of the cuttle box 

fends to make it difficult for the 

goods to get through and this re- 

sults in even fulling. 

Reduction in Length and Breadth 
Increases Thickness. 

Figures 3 and 4 are given to dem- 
onstrate the reduction in length and 
breadth of a knitted texture after 
fulling. According to the amount of 
fulling to which the fabric has been 
put, the more compact and sub- 
stantial will be the texture and the 
more perceptibily will it be in- 
creased in thieknes. The open stale 
of the loops altered to a more com 
pact state which is very desirable 
in some knitwear and not in others. 
The loops will be reduced in length 
and breadth and similar changes 
take place which may not be want- 
ed by some of the large buyers. For 
example, a manufacturer of knit- 
ted outerwear wanted an order of 
fabric to cut up into jackets, coats, 
sacks and similar goods. 

The texture of the fabric was not 
precisely what he wanted and it was 
decided by the superintendent of the 
mill to reduce the width by more 
fulling. But the reduction in width 
increased the thickness of the goods 
so much that the manufacturer re- 
jected the lot. In another case a 
line of sporting goods had been made 
with prominent designs in colors and 
the buyer considered that the fabric 
was lacking in firmness of handle. 
It was decided to mill the goods to 
bring about the desired change. The 
milling improved the handle of the 
goods, but sq reduced the sizes of 
the patterns that the buyer was dis- 
apointed and accepted the lot un- 
der protest. The colors of the de- 
signs were not taded or run bul the 
designs did not show as prominent- 
ly as before because of the reduced 
size and the presence of straggling 
hairs. When any goods are run 
through the fulling mill and tent- 
ered and dried they are generally 
covered with straggling fibers. In 
goods which are going to be finished 
with a fleecy surface, by the raising 
of the pile on napping machines, 
the presence of these loose fibers is 
not objectional. But the goods in 
question belonged to the dry finish 
class, with .the nap removed, in 
orded to admit of a full development 
of the colors and loops of the pat- 
terns- Goods of this class are liable 
to suffer a little in clearness and 
smartness if fulled very much. Al- 
though the fibers brought out on the 
surface of the goods during the full- 
ing tend to subdue the effect of the 
design, these may partly be cleared 
off in the subsequent processes of 
finishing. 


Cotton Cloth Finishing 


Continued from Page 8 
fabric is intended for. More regard 
is paid to the climatic conditions 
where the goods are to be used. 
This was plainly shown by the ex- 
hibition of fabrics of foreign origin 
collected by the Board of Trade. 

Some people in the trade put on 
the warps an excessive amount of 
size which contains a large percent- 
age of chlorides in order to weight 
them when requiring a bright face, 
but when the goods are put on a hot 
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ealender they stick to the machine. 
It frequently happens that part of 
one order went to one sizer and an- 
other part to a different sizer. The 
result is sometimes that one part 
can be executed with the desired 
finish, but the other part cannot. 
That is a matter which needs recti- 
fication. In all general types of 
cloth when a soft finish is required 
nothing should be used excepting 
starch and tallow and a little anti- 
septic to prevent mildew. Then the 
finisher can put on the cloth the 
most suitable finish. It is detrimen- 
lal to use Epsom salts in sizing, and 
neither finisher nor manufacturer 
should be held responsible tor the 
results. <A finisher is very. often 
blamed for a bad finish when the 
blame is with those who put Ep- 
som salts in the size. 


Schreinering 1s done at a great 
heal on engraved bowls in order to 
get the reflective effect of light. 
Here again if should be realized that 
nothing is used in the mixing, oth- 
erwise the fabric will be damaged 
and badly finished. In some cases 
goods are sized to meet. customs 
regulations. In Cuba one of the reg- 
ulations is 185 pounds to 100 square 
vards, and the cloth is generally 
finished with a glazed surface. In 
many cases if did not matter with 
what the fabric are sized in so long 
as if does not damage the color. 
Fully 50 per cent of the bulk of the 
colored goods trade is finished with 
Epsom salts and mixtures of Epsom 
salts. 

As a rule Epsom salts will nof 
stand more than 180 deg. F.. but if a 
small lot, it will take 200 deg. F. 
The face finished in that way will 
not remain very long unless it is 
twiee calendered, the action of the 
air removing the face. Epsom salts 
has been looked upon as a cheap 
filling material. It would be better 
if the merchants of Manchester co- 
operated with the manufacturers in 


delivering goods more suitable for 


the climate of the country to which 
they are shipped and paid a little 
extra for better finishes than filling 
with Epsom salts. They would then 
be able to get a more reliable finish 
containing nothing which is detri- 
mental to the wearer and affording 
a more lasting use of the fabric. 


Summer Courses in Textile School. 


Two short courses in textiles will 
be offered at the Textile School of 
the North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., beginning June 10 and 
continuing for six weeks. One of 
these courses is intended for young 
men who are working in the mills 
and will be given as practically as 
possible. This course will cover 
weaving, designing and textile cal- 
culations, and any young man who 
desires to learn’ more of either of 
these subjects will find this an op- 
portunity which he cannot afford to 
neglect. 

Another course will be offered to 
teachers in schools located in textile 
communities. This course will be a 
general summary of textile work so 
that these teachers may become fa- 
miliar with the various machines in 
the mill and their operation and 
help them in their work in teaching 
the children of mill communities. 


C. H. Crutehfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 


HOPE COTTON CO. 
Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena. Ark. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple. 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 


D. 


BROOKS, Vice-President 


W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy- reas. 


NEWBURGER 


COTTON 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


BOND, LANE & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 
Direct Mill Correspondence Solicited 
Memphis, Tenn., U. 8. A. 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississipp! 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS were ey GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
Ww T RWN 
DOMESTIC ESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 


Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P oO. Box 521 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


ginia. 


Charlotte, - 


Brevard Court 


What Is Wrong With The 
Textile Industry? 


Continued from Page 7 
power of buying public and lastly, 
the unsettlement of business by po- 
litical causes too numerous to men- 
tion. But I do thitk that this tidal 
wave of imported goods is one of 
the most important factors causing 
textile depression today, vet one of 
the least considered. 

Get the government and legisia- 
live investigators aft work on con- 
structive measures of behef, both 
for general business and the textile 
industry which are vastly more im- 
portant to our industrmal welfare 
than the Tea Pot Dome investiga- 
tion and other political hokum. 


Argentine Cotton Textile 
Market 


The American textile market in 
Argentina is passing through what 
is possibly the most difficult period 
in its history. The chief cause of 
this trouble is the high landed cost 
of American goods in Buenos Aires, 
due partly to the unfavorable dollar 
exchange. 

There is a lack of movement in 
the Argentine textile market, and 
the European houses are in general 
selling only for present needs. 
There is no desire to stock up on 
the part of the importers and whole- 
salers. Retail textile buying in the 
country districts is also very slow 
and there is no sign of any imme- 
diate improvement. In the city cot- 
ton goods are moving, but retail 
houses complain that the public is 
unwilling to pay present prices for 
cotton goods and that the buying is 
slow, the local merchants being ob- 
sessed with the belief that a lower- 
ing of prices must come shortly. 
This feeling is reflected throughout 
the trade. 

There is some movement of Amer- 
ican cotton textiles in spite of the 
high prices, but this seems largely 
lo consist of goods which are adver- 
tised and known by trade names. A 
few representatives of American 
textile manufacturers are operating 
offices in Buenos Aires, but present 
sales in practically all cases seem 
to be below operating expenses. 
These companies have continued 
their local offices in order to keep 
in the market with the hope that 
conditions will improve, especially 
in the matter of dollar exchange. 
some of the local textile importers 
ure of the opinion that if the ex- 
change would drop to about 1.20 
gold pesos to the dollar and remain 
more or less steady at that point, a 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


“were depreciating, 
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good business could be done. How- 
ever, in the American lines that are 
competitive with Manchester goods 
and Italian cotton textiles, the 
American quotations are as much as 
10 per cent above the European. 

During 1923 the Brazilian brins 
and grey goods were Comming into the 
Argentine market, but these impor- 
tations have ceased, Brazilian prices 
having risen so much that that 
eountry is now completely out of 
the market. It is understood here 
that this is due to the fact thal 
when cotton prices went up, at the 
same time that the Brazilian milretrs 
English cotton 
buyers bought up the whole Brazil- 
ian cotton supply so that the supply 
of cheap cotton from the Brazilian 
mills was completely cut off. 

\ factor in the Argentine textile 
market that is not specially consid- 
ered by the American manufacturer, 
is the fact that the principal textile 
wholesale and retail houses are Eu- 
ropean and the tendency for them 
naturally is to buy European goods. 
The two largest department stores 
are British with their main pur- 
chasing offices in London, and prac- 
tically all of the stock carried is of 
British manufacture. The advertis- 
ing campaign of the American tex- 
tile manufacturers directed to the 
Argentine public is not as effective 
as is the same advertising in the 
United States, because the goods ad- 
vertised are not carried in stock by 
the leading retail stores. The fol- 
lowing tables show the imports of 
leading cotton textiles into Argen- 
tina waeietes the years 1913 and 1922: 


Social Workers Gather in 
May 


The annual convention of the 
Southern Textile Social Service As- 
sociation will be held in Columbia 
May 7-8-9. 

More than 200 delegates repre- 
senting mill communities in all sec- 
tions of the South will attend and a 
varied program of entertainment is 
being prepared. 

Officers of the association are: M: 
W. Heiss, Revolution Mills, Greens- 
boro, president; Mrs. J. H. Nichols, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. H. Sipple, Pacifie Mills, 
Columbia, secretary; E. G. Carson, 
Highland Park Mills, Charlotte, 
treasurer; L. P. Hollis, Greenville, 
chairman of program committee. 


The social service corps of the 
Pacific Mills, composed of Wm. L. 
Meade, community secretary; Mrs. 
M. O. J. Kreps, Jr., girls’ secretary; 
Mrs. J. H. Sipple, Mrs. J. H. Nichols 
and Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps, Sr., will ex- 
lend hospitality to the visiting dele- 
gates and civic and social organiza- 
tions will be asked to assist in the 
entertaining. 

The Jefferson Hotel has been se- 
lected as convention headquarters 
and all meetings will take place 
there. 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales ofcotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 


Jackson, Tennessee 
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Retail Prices Hurting Trade 


“If retailers were offering goods 
at a fair profit, on the basis of re- 
placement prices and even higher, 
the turnover would be tremendously 
in excess of what it is today.” 

This is the conclusion drawn by 
C. T. Revere, cotton economist with 
Munds & Winslow, after a survey of 
the cotton goods situation in which 
he endeavored particularly to gath- 
er details as to the retail phase of 
the business. 

Cotton goods are intrinsically and 
actually cheap, declares Mr. Revere, 
pointing to some of the recent pur- 
chases of foreign countries in this 
market “as fairly sound and unbias- 
ed evidence” of this fact. 

Contentions that the American 
public has “struck on buying cotton 
goods Mr. Revere thrusts aside 
“preposterous pish-posh,” than 
which “it is doubtful if the annals 
of American business record More.” 

The American consumer, on the 
contrary, he insists, has been buying 
cotton goods freely, “but he has not 
shared in the reductions that have 
heen wrung from hitherto harassed 


as 


manufacturers by those who have 
so 6persistently manipulated senti- 
ment and hammered down the 


prices of cotton goods.” 

“Until lately.” he comments, “mat- 
ters had reached such a pass that if 
looked as if the suggestion that cot- 
fon manufacturers form a combina- 
lion for co-operative retail selling 
in large centers had sound economic 
justification. In other words, if re- 
lailers would nof buy cotton goods 


at reasonable prices and sell them 
io the public at reasonable prices 
manufacturers ought to undertake 


the operation themselves.” 

Evidence of the activity of the re- 
lailer, Mr. ReRvere, seen 
clearly in the recent financial state- 
ments of some of the country’s larg- 
est establishments, all Showing both 
increased gross sales and increased 
profits. 

If the retailer was afflicted with 
the difficulties “so loudly proclaim- 
ed by his representative buyers,” if 
would that he would unload 
his merchandise by cutting prices 
deeply enough to gain that end, Mr. 
Revere reasons. 

“Nothing of the sort has  hap- 
hepened,’ however, he declared, and 
continues: 

“The commercial hypocrisy in- 
volved in these protestations agains! 
goods based on ‘high cotton’ and the 
manner in which the publie has 
been made to foot the bill consti- 
tute an economic misdemeanor that 
is little short of offensive to public 
welfare. 

“Fortified by the knowledge that 
mills had fairly liberal stocks, and 
by the further assurance that splen- 
did railway facilities built up in the 
last two years gave guaranty 
quick delivery, a hand-to-mouth 
buying policy has been pursued. 

“While retailers have been adver- 
lising their alarm over the impend- 
ing collapse in the textile structure, 


says is 


the situation has presented these 
contrasts: Goods have been sold at 
prices that would have afferded 


profits on goods based on 40-cent 
cotton; numerous replacement or- 
ders have been entered calling for 
express shipment, and—in New York 


ot 
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at least—taxicabs have been rushed 
to department stores with goods to 
fill the void on the shelves. On the 
other hand, we witness the spectacle 
of curtailment and shut downs at 
Fall River, with hungry operatives 
appealing to the President for relief. 

“With a view to gaining some idea 
of the margins exacted by retailers, 
we have this week conducted a sur- 
vey of merchandising conditions in 
the eotton goods trade among the 
retail establishments of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and New Jersey distribut- 
ing centers. We have had the 
sistance of three capable experts on 
cotton goods. 

“We have thought it best to with- 


as- 


hold the names of the mercantile 
establishments included within the 
scope of our inquiry, but we are 


keeping all these details on file for 
the support of statements contained 
herein. 
“Briefly, the inquiry disclosed the 
following general conditions: 
“Sheets, which have been on sale 
by agents at $1.32 apiece, have been 


sold all the way from $1.74 to $2.10. 
Bleached muslin, that has been on 
the market in Worth street at 14% 


cents per yard, has sold from 22 to 
“5 cents, and even higher. 

“Dress ginghams costing 21 cents 
in the primary markets have been 
sold all the way from 39 cents to 49 
cents per yard. The Amoskeag 19,- 
000 Range gingham, which has been 
priced in the primary market at 15% 
cents, sold at varying prices. A New- 
ark store had a very broken assort- 
ment, out of whieh it was offerme 
these goods at 39 cents, but was 
willing to sell a 50-yard piecé at 33% 
cents. One New York store that has 
u reputation for bargains in cotton 
goods was selling remnants at 28 
cents, when the same goods could 
be bought in the primary market by 
the full piece at 12% cents. An ex- 
ample of the margin demanded on 
fine goods is shown by a price of 
$470 per yard asked for voile that 
primary distributors have been sell- 
ing at $1 to $1.25 per yard.” 

Summing up, Mr. Revere says: 

“The policy of the retailer may be 
« shrewd piece of merchandising, 
but if sound neither from . the 
standpoint of economics nor social 
ethics. At one end the consumer is 
being unconsciously mulected, while 
the offtake of goods in this game of 
ultempting to force lower prices, 
has brought hardship to thousands 
of mill operatives whose employ- 
ment has been the price that has 
been paid for dazzling retail profits. 

“Our further general conclusion is 
that cotton goods are intrinsically 
and actually cheap. We think no 
further vertification is needed than 
the price willingly paid by foreign 
countries and by the ultimate con- 
sumer of the United States. As fer 
the pious protests of professional! 
merchandise buyers, we think these 
may be attributed entirely to the 
predatory zest of bargain hunting.” 


Is 


German Textile Contracts Again 
Binding. 

Beginning March 1, the Associa- 
lion of German Cotton Fabric Fin- 
ishers will return to the practice of 
quoting firm prices and accepting 
contracts, binding so far as prices 
are concerned. 
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CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 
Caraleigh Mills Co., 


Virginia Cotton Mills, 


Raleigh, N. ¢ Swepsonville, N. C 
Neuse Mfg. Co., Postex Cotton Mills, 
Neuse, N. C. Post, Texas 


Peerless Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Texas. 


;ongzales Cotton Mills Co., 
Gonzales, Texas. 
treat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 
Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 

Sand Springs, Okla 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
77 Worth St. 


New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills. Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Selling Agents for Cotton Mills 


10 and 12 Thomas St. New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


GOODS 


~ 
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Let Us Quote lou 


COl 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 
OF ST_ LOUIS, MO. 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cottoh from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR 
Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


MOREHEAD JONES 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 


(Incorporated ) 


Cotton 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


L- D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


William and York Wilson 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Uarotina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 


Cotton 
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New York.—Following the higher 
cotton prices last week, the cotton 
goods markets were somewhat 
firmer at the close. Print cloths 
and sheetings were slightly higher, 
but sales were of very moderate 
volume. Buyers showed slightly 
more interest in covering their fu- 
ture requirements and many agents 
in this market are beginning to be- 
lieve that the worst of the present 
depressed condition is over. 


The price declines recently have 
reached such an extent that mill 
production has decreased steadily. 
Mills generally in all sections are 
curtailing, with Southern mills 
showing a very appreciable reduc- 
tion in working hours during’ the 
past two weeks. In New England 
mill centers production has been 
cut lower than in the South. Some 
estimates of production generally 
for the whole industry place the 
present output as low as 75 per cent 
for all mills. 

The reduction of percale prices by 
two cents a yard failed to stimulate 
buving to any marked extent and a 
similar cut in ticking prices met 
with very little response from buy- 
ers. The demand for ginghams was 
somewhat improved last week, but 
is not vet active enough to make for 
healthy business. 

Bleached cottons were dull,.and 
wide sheetings, sheets and pillow 
cases were not active. Wash goods 
continued quiet. In these lines 
crepes, ratines and novelties are 
selling better than- staple goods. In 
the bedspread lines, novelties with 
artificial silk have sold well. Some 
of the newest lines of fancy prints 
and draperies have sold in moderate 
volume. 

Sheeting prices were generally 
higher and firmer, attended by good 
business in some styles. For 37- 
inch, 48 squares, 4.00 vard, 10% net 
was paid for spots and nearby, and 
some were not interested in many 
more at this price.. For 31-inch, 5.00 
vard, 8% net was reported, and some 
asked one-eighth to one-quarter 
higher. There was business in 32- 
inch, 40 squares, 6.25 yard at 7% net, 
and in 34-inch, 6.00 yard at 7% net, 
with bids out for more at the close. 
Good trading in 40 squares, 6.15 
yard at 7% net had been reported. 
Later, the quotations ranged from 
three-eighths to one-half net. For 
5.50 yard, 8% net, was paid, and, at 
the close, most sellers were quoting 
8% net. For 36-inch, 5.00 yard, 8% 
net was paid, and several were quot- 


ing 9 net. The last heard on 4.70 
vard had been 9% net. For 56x60, 
1.00 yard, 11% net was paid; 13% to 
one-half net quoted for 36-inch, 64x 
68, 3.50 yard: 14 to 14% net for 36- 
inch, 3.00 yard; 13% net for 36-inch, 
3.25 yard; 40-inch, 2.85 yard, sold af 
14% net, and later at 14% net. For 
i0-inch, 5.00 yard, 8% net had been 
done early in the day, and the mar- 
ket was then considered at 9 net. 

There were a number of reports 
of buying in shown sheetings by 
jobbers—and the jobbers were pick- 
ing up these goods at very low 
prices. In other words, some of the 
jobbers who were alert were being 
given an opportunity “to get in” on 
the branded goods before higher 
quotations were put into effect. 
There is expected to be more gen- 
eral buying by jobbers and others— 
those who have been holding off for 
some time, figuring that the prices 
were going yet lower. 

While all expect that fair business 
will develop generally in finished 
lines, there is much difference of 
opinion about the long future. With 
cotton headed for 35 cents, as seems 
to he believed, there is immediately 
the thought of ultimate’ trouble. 
Several important factors say they 
dislike very much to see cotton go 
up so sharply and so steadily as has 
been true during the last week. 

There was a report of trading in 
39-inch, 68x76, 4.00 yard twills at 12 
cents in fair quantity. Later, some 
withdrew, and other quotations of 
one-eighth fo one-quarter higher 
had been reported. For 68x76, 4.50 
yard, 11% was quoted; 105 quoted 
for 64x72, 4.80 yard; and 10 cents for 
64 squares, 5.10 ward. There was a 
report that some Eastern square 
{wills had sold at 10 cents. 

Sales in the Fall River print cloth 
market are estimated at 100,000 
pieces for the week, considerably 
better than for any week of the past 
month. Of this volume. 15.000 to 
20,000 pieces are classified as unlist- 
ed. There was some demand for 
sateens and twills with deliveries 
extending through the next two or 
three months. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 

Print eToths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7 
cents; 64x60s, 6% cents: 39%-inch 
64x64s, 9%: brown sheetings, South- 
ern standards, 15% to 16 cents: tick- 
Ings, 8-ounce, 26 cents: denims, 2.20s, 
24% cents; prints, 9% cents; staple 
ginghams, 15 cents; dress ginghams, 
I8% to 21 cents. 


MARK 

WARP TYING MACHINES HAND 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


_ BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 

| MAIN OFFIce AND FACTORY: | 

ROCKFORD . ILL .U.S.A. ) 


‘o 
| Wi C 
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“Phe Varn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was very 
little chanke in the yarn market sit- 
uation last week. The demand was 
shehtiv hetter for carded weavilbr 
yarns toward the latter part of the 
week, with an advance of half a cent 
a pound made on most numbers. 
Spinners were firmer in their price 
ideas throughout the week and 
there was a general advance that 
amounted-to approximately 2 cents 
a pound. 


The advancing cotton market af- 
fected the market but little, but if ts 
fhought that if the advance holds, 
varn prices will again be moved up. 
Sales of yarn were not large, but 
there was a fair volume of small 
Buyers continue to order 
the minimum amounts that will 
take care of their iminediate re- 
quirements, and then staying out of 
the market until they are forced to 
have new yarn supplies. 


orders. 


Although there was no large busi- 
ness in mercerized yarns during the 
week, there was a fair amount of 
business for prompt shipment. 
Prices held firm for the first time 
in several weeks and many handlers 
of these varns believe that there 
will be an improvement in the trade 
from now on. 

The insulating trade were moder- 
ate buvers during fhe week, dealers 
reporting inquimes for 8s, three-ply 
tinged insulating varns covering 
from 50.000 to 100.000 pound iots. 
Buyers and sellers were far apart 
in price ideas for these varns, there 
heing some bids as low as 35 cents, 
while the asking price was 36 cents. 

Consumers of two-ply carded 
warps tried to get them at 45 cents, 
but buyers held firm on the basis 
of 47 vents. Mill prices on 24s 2-ply 
skeins were quoted at 50 cents. 

Curtailment continued verv gen- 
eral in New England and showed 
some increase among Southern 
mills. 

Yarn prices were quoted in this 
market as follows: 

Two- eg Chain Warps. 


2-ply 42% 2-ply 24s 48k, 
10s ‘Bika 2-ply 20s 49% a 
12s to 148..44 a44% 2-ply 30s 
2-ply l6s 45 2-ply 40s 
2-ply 20s 45%,a46% 2-ply 50s 
Skeins. 

Xs 41% 40s 59 
10s to 12s 45% 40s ex. 
l4s Os 70%aTl& 
16s 45 a 60s SO lea 
20s Tinged Carpet— 
24s 3 and 4-ply_38 
26s 49% White Carpet 
30s 51 View and 4-ply_4l%a 

Part Waste insulating Yarn. 

6s, 1-ply_.37 a 2-ply_.4l\%a 
8%. 2. 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.456 a 

4- ply 37 bea 268, 495 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply__50 f 

2-ply 39 «(Ca 

Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply- 4, 4 and 5-ply- 

Rs 4llea 45 a 
LOs 4itea 20s 
12s 43%ea 

Single Chain Warps. 

10s 42 248 47 
12s 26s 
l4s 308 


16s 45 a 40s HO Lea 
20s 

Single Skeins. 
6s to AS 4] lou 208 45 
10s 42 24s 47%a4k 
l2s a43 6s 
14s iStea 308 
16a 44 u 

Frame Cones 
Ks 22s 46 4a 
10s a 24s 47a 
12s 434ea 26s 4% a 
l4s 44 a 28s 
l6s $4 230s 51 Weal 
18s 30s tying in.49%a50 
208 45 it 40s 5S lea 

Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
Z2-piy 16s 2-ply 50s 
2-ply 20s 60 a 60s RO 
2-ply 30s 65 a <a 70s 93 a 
2-ply 36s 68 a 2-ply 80s 1 07a 
2-ply 40s 68 
Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 50 abl 30s 58 abd 
12s abZ i2s 63 
16s 53 abd 368 70 aT2 
54 abd 35s 72 
20s a 73 ald 
22s 55 50s SH ak? 
24s 56 60s 
268 56 Tim 
Ks ads 808 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 

20s, Z2-ply. 854 a 368, 2-ply 64 a 
22s, 2-piy. 655 a Ws, 2-ply 68 a 
24s, 2-ply £Os, Z2-piy..73 a 

Carded 
10s 46 a 22s 
47 26s 55 a 
14 45 a 28s 56 4 


Brezilian Textile Plant Increases 
Capital. 


\n important cotton mill in Rio 
de Janeiro has decided to increase 
its capital stock from. 1,600,000 to 
3,200,000 milreis (milreis equals ap- 
proximately 12 cents at prevailing 
exchange). The proceeds: of the 
new stock sales are to be used to 
enlarge the plant which possesses 
390 looms. During the past vear, 
only 300 looms were operated be- 
cause of lack of adequate equip- 
ment, says Consul .J. D. Hickerson in 
u report from Rio de Janeiro. 


Czechoslovak Textile Situation Good 


The different branches of the 
Czechoslovak textile industry report 
conditions good, says Acting Com- 
mercial Attache H. Lawrence 
Groves, Prague, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. Cotton 
and wool spinning mills continue a 
close to normal production, the 
carded yarn mills being especially 
well occupied. Prices for both cot- 
fon and wool yarns and finished 
goods are said to be somewhat below 
the levels justified by current raw 
material costs, and new business, 
now coming in, is reported booked 
ul somewhat higher prices. Further 
improvement is taking place in the 
local linen, silk and jute mills. Ex- 
ports of linens to the nearby Suc- 
cession States, particularly Austria 
and Jugosiavia, as well as to Eng- 
land and the United States, are in- 
creasing. In the silk branch, orders 
from Germany, England and _ the 


United States are being received, 


especially for necktie materials. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. = Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. — Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming | Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St.. Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chi cago Charlotte 


qt 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. € 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Desire Purchase 


Qne combed yarn mill ten to 
forty thousand spindles, equipped 
to manufacture from 30's to 70's 
Yarns 

One colored goods mill with 
eight to fifteen thousand spindles, 
conveniently located to large 
stream ot water. 

Address Box 577, MeComb, Miss. 


For Sale 


One Snow lLnderwriters Steam 
Pump, 14x 7% x 12. Capacity 500 
gallons per minute. Complete 
with steam and water connec- 
lions \ll in first-class condition. 
Will sell for $550 F. O. B. Union 
Springs, Ala. Address Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula. Ala. 


Thursday, April 10, 1924. 


TO BE SOLD 
Ten Whitin Quilling 
Machines and 
Six Foster Coners 
nll in first elass condition. 


Apply to G. S. LINGS & CO. 
Ontario and Janney Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted 
Position as designer or stiperin- 
lendent of fanev weaving after 
\pril 15. Long, practical experi- { 
ence. Good technical edueation. 
Lan furnish references. Address 
U-44, Southern Textile Bulletin. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


Wanted 
Customers for surplus capacity of 
‘ight or nine cars of 13/16" wood 
box shooks per year. Textile 
OUT specialty, 
B. T; EATON & SON, 
Stafford Springs, Conn 


Seine Twine at 41c¢ Per Pound 
16,000 Ibs. No. 24 Medium Laid 
10,000 Ibs. No. 30 Medium Laid 
2,000 Ibs. No. 36 Medium Laid 
These goods are all the product 
of a well known manufacturer. 
They are first quality in every 
particular and are still in the 
original bales. They are offered 
for sale due to our discontinuing 
the manufacture of the artiele 
lor which they were originally 
purchased. We are offering these 
three lots subject to prior sale. 
The Cord Tire Corporation 
Chester, West Virginia 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 

We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 
TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted 


First-class direetor for band and 
portunity for right man, Give 
reference, \pply lo Box Vi. 
eure Southern Textile Bulletin. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


VAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Want Department 
| 
| 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern textile industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take place as overseer, carding spin- 
ning or weaving, prefer weaving. Now 
employed in good North Carolina mill, 
but wish to change for better place. 
Best of references. No. 4135 


WANT position as overseer carding in 
good sized room. Prefer Georgia or 
Alabama. Eighteen years as overseer 
in good mills. Now overseer in large 
milli but have good reasons for wishing 
to change Age 48, have family have 
good textile education and can run the 


Job. No. 4136 
OVERSEER carding, now employed, 
wishes to make change. My experi- 


ence and training fit me to handle large 
job in good mill. Good manager of 
help, first-class references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4137. 

WANT position as superintendent yarn 
mill of 10,000 to 15,000 spindles. Age 
46, married, long practical experience, 
12 years as superintendent. Now em- 
ployed but have good reasons for mak- 
ing change References. No. 4138. 


WANT position as slasher 
ond hand in spinning. 
for either place. Best 
No. 4189. 


tender or séec- 
Well qualified 
of references. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Am 
expert in roller covering and can dem- 
oustrate my ability in short time. Now 
einployed in good mill. .Want to cor- 
respond with mill needing man of un- 
usual ability. Ne. 4140 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Long experience in handling a com- 
bination of both rooms an can get 
ent results. Good references. No. 
4148. 


WANT position as electrician with good 
mill or some other manufacturing plaat 
Have had 15 years’ experience. Can 
furnish excellent references. No. 4149. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spin- 
ner. Practical man of long experience 
as both superintendent and overseer. 
Best of references. No. 4150. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or master mechanic and elec- 
trician. Bmployed at present but have 
good reasons for making a change. Can 
come on ten days’ notice. First-class 
references. No. 4151. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Am 44 years old and have 
had 20 years’ experience as overseer 
and assistant superintendent. Can fur- 
nish best of references. No 4152. 


WANT position as overseer plain weav- 
ing or overseer cloth room. Have had 
more than 25 years’ experience on prac. 
tically all kinds of goods. Am qualified 
to handle either position. Age 46, have 
family. Best of references. No. 4153. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had long experience in the spin- 
nin room and have taken a course 
the C. 8S. Good references. No. 

v4. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
department. Age 32, eight years’ experi- 
ence as slasher and beamer. Good ref- 
erences. No. 4154. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience on wide variety of fab- 
rics and am capable man in every re- 
spect. Good references from past and 
present employers. No. 4156 


WANT position as superintendent of tire 
yarn or fabric plant, or fine combed 
yarn mill. Now located in Bast, but 
have had 6 years’ experience in South. 
Long term of services superintendent 
and overseer and am reliable man who 
can get excellent results. Excellent 
references. No. 4167 
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WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on lawns and sheet- 
ings. and can guarantee satisfaction. 
Good references. No. 4158 

Ww ANT position as overseer r of small card 
room or second hand in large room. 
Am also excellent card grinder Long 
experience In good mill. A-1 references. 
No. 4159. 


Ww ANT position as ‘superintendent. Have 
had 18 years as such and am now em- 
ployed in my 19th year. Can handle 
yarn or cloth mill and am high class, 
man. No. 4160. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Past experience and 
training fits me to handle job in effi- 
clent manner. Good references. No 
4161. 


W AN T ‘position as overseer spinning, or 
overseer weaving. Long experience in 
good mills in both departments. Relia- 


ble, steady man of good habits. Ex- 
cellent references. No 4162 
Ww ANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Experienced in both 


steam and electric plants and can han- 


die work in satisfactory manner. Good 
references. No. 41638. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


experienced for many years on both 
carded and fine combed yarns. Would 
like to correspond with mill needing 
high-class man. Excellent references. 
No. 4164. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on many different fabrics 
and am competent and reliable. No. 
4165. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fitted 
by training and experience to handle 
large mill in satisfactory manner Good 
references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent; yarn 
mill preferred. Now superintendent of 
good yarn mill and have held job for 
over two years. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion, Thoroughly understand carding 
and spinning. 15 years as superintend- 
ent and overseer. Good references. No. 


4167. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience and can 


give references from many mill execu- 
tives to show excellent record of past 
service. No. 4168 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cloth mill. Now employed as 
night superintendent but wish day job. 


References to show ability character 
and past record. No. 4169. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


will take overseer’s place in any de- 
partment. Thoroughly qualified to han- 
die any room in the mill. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4170 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. Will go anywhere. 
Prefer yarn mill of 5,000 to 30,000 spin- 


dies. Can come at once Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4176. 
WANT. position as carder or spinner. 


Ten years’ experience in carding, spin- 
ning and winding. Now employed, but 
will change on short notice. Age 37, 
with family. References from present 
and past employers. No. 4172. 


WANT position as superintendent Prac. 
tical man, good pusher, can get quality 
production on all classes of yarns. Good 


references. No. 4173 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Practical man of long experience on 
practically all yarn counts made in 
South. Good references. No. 4174. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 


Have had 20 years’ experience in spin- 
ning, spooling and warping in some of 
best mills in South, and West, both 
white and colored work. Age 36, mar- 
ried, sober now employed as overseer. 


Good references. No. 4175. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
would take overseer of carding and 
spinning. Many years’ experience as 


superintendent and overseer and am 
well qualified in every respect. Best 
of references. No. 4171. 


SUPERINTENDENT or carder and spin- 
ner desires position. Would take place 
as night superintendeat in large mill. 
Prefer mill on plain vork. Satisfactory 
references. No. 4177 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
or plain weaving or hosiery yarn. Am 
now 82 years of age and can give good 
references. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. 


No, 4178 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent in medium size 
mill. Would consider weave room in 
large mill. Best of references. No 4179. 

Ww ANT position as spinner. Age 48. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4180. 


WANT position as superintendent of fin- 
ishing in yarn plant. Long experience 
in large Eastern mill and have excellent 
record of service. Fine references. No. 
41851. 


Ww AN T position as ‘carder or spinner, or 
box comber. Am specialist in combed 
yarn work and have had a long term of 


satisfactory service. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4182. 

WANT position as shipping clerk Four 
years’ experience and can handle big 
fob Now employed as shipping clerk 
Gilt-edged references No. 4183. 

WANT ‘position as carder and spinner. 


Now employed as such, but wish a 
larger place. Experienced, practical and 
reliable man. No. 4184. 


WANT position as overseer finishing de- 
partment, white or colored goods. Have 
had 16 years’ experience in cloth room, 


12 years as overseer on white and col- 
ored goods, wet and dry finish. Best 
of references. No. 4185. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer and can furnish best of references. 
No. 4186. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Can handle either plain or fancy work 


both colored and white Now employed. 
First- class references. No. 4187. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, spinner or carder and spinner. Have 
acceptably filled overseer’s position for 
long term of years. Best of references. 
No. 4188. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Experienced and skilled me- 
chanic of long — Best of ref- 
erences. No. 4189 


Ww ANT position as overseer spinning. 12 
years as overseer and 5 years as over- 


hauler in spinning and twisting. Good 
references. Address No. 4190. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer weaving or designer. Have 


specialized in fancy weaving and de- 
signing and can show samples that 
have proved business getting. Long 
record of satisfactory service in fine 
weaving plants. Good references. Ne. 
4192. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill or carder and spinner 


in larger mill Have had 20 years as 
overseer. Good references. No. 4191. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


carder and spinner. 
want better job. 
No. 4193. 


Now employed but 
First-class references. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre 
fer weaving mill. Practical man of long 
experience on great variety of fabrics. 
Good references No. 4194. 


WANT position as overseer carding any- 
where in South. Long experience and 
also graduate of I. C. S Good refer- 
ences. No. 4197. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting or winding at not less than $40 


weekly. Have had 25 years in the mill. 
10 years as overseer, have run present 
room 3 years. Good references. No. 
4195 


WANT position as overseer weaving. My 
experience has been as overseer in a 
number of large weave rooms and many 
kinds of goods. Excellent references. 


No. 4196. 
WANT position as overseer of small 
weave room on plain goods. Am hus- 


tler for quality production and good 
manager of help. Good references. No. 
4198. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Now employed. Manv 
years as both superintendent and over- 
seer and am competent worker. Good 
references. No. 4199. 


WANT position as carder. Have had 7 
years as overseer and can give first- 
class references. No 4200. 


WANT position as 
yarn or weave mill, or overseer weav- 
ing. Long experience in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving and rags and can 
give good references. No. 4201 


Ww ANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Prefer plant on tire fabrics. 
Experienced man of eoee habits and 
character and can give good refer- 
ences. No. 4202 


superintendent of 


43 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
any kind of plain work; 12 years as 
overseer and have always been able to 
get the goods. Now employed but have 


good reasons for changing. Good ref- 
erences. No 4203. 
Ww ANT position as ‘spinner. Have held 


present job for over 6 years and made 


good record. Can get quality produc- 
tion at right price. Good references 
No. 4203. 

WANT position as carder or carder and 
spinner. Am hustler for production and 
guality and know how to keep costs 
down No. 4204 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Hawe had 12 years’ experi- 


ence Have finished course in grading 
and stapling cotton. Know mill busi- 
ness thoroughly. Best of references as 
to character and ability. No. 4206. 
WANT position as carder in small mill or 
second hand in large mill. At present 


employed by good mill but desire to 
change. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. No. 4207 

WANT position as carder. - Thoroughly 
understand the carding process and 
have long term of experience in good 
mill Best of references. No. 4208. 

WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 


perienced and reliable man who can 
get results. Experience gained in some 


of the best mills in the Carolinas. Ex- 
cellent references. No. 4209 
WANT position as superintendent. Am 


competent executive and good manager 
of help, experienced in all departments 
of mill and man of good character and 
habits Best of references. No. 4210. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized yarn mill or assistant su- 
perintendent in large mill Prefer mill 
in Georgia, Alabama or Missippi. Long 
experience as overseer spinning. Have 
held present place as assistant super- 
intendent for many years, making 4s to 
40s single and ply cones, tubes, skeins 
and warps. References No. 4111. 

WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Am 
years old, have had 20 years' experi- 
ence as overseer and superintendent of 
mills in Georgia. Can give good refer- 
ences as to character and ability and 
can come at once. Good manager of 


help. No. 4113. 

MASTER mechanic and chief engireer of 
extraordinary ability will consider 
proposition by March first. Fine ma. 


Cor: 
No. 


chinist and mechanical engineer. 
respondence strictly confidential. 
4114. 


WANT 


as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or would accept place as 
carder and spinner. Practical man of 
lone experience who can get results and 
who can successfully manage help. Ref- 


position 


erences. No. 4423. 

WANT position as overseer_ carding. 
Qualied by experience and training to 
handle card room in thoroughly practi- 
cal and up-to-date manner. Good ref- 
erences No. 4224. 

WANT rposition as superintendent 
overseer large weve room. Now em- 


ployed as superintendent but would like 


better job Have long record of suc- 
cessful service and references to show 
it No. 4225 

WANT position as overseer weave room 
or cloth room. Now employed, but 
wish larger job. Experienced on many 
lines of goods, competent and reliable. 
References to show character and abil- 
ity No. 4226 

WANT as assistant superintend- 


ent Age 25, graduate of well-known 
textile school, three years’ experience 
in all departments of mill, two years as 
manager of testing laboratory in large 
mill Excellent reference. No. 4227. 


WANT 


position as overseer weaving. My 
experience covers a long term of years 
in a number of first-class mills, making 
a wide Excellent ref- 


variety of goods. 
erences No. 4225. 


position 


spinner, 


WANT 


as carder 
either or both. Age 35, have family. 
Experienced man who can give as ref- 
erence some of the best mills in the 
South. No, 4231. 
WANT position as overseer of weaving or 


superintendent 
Long experience 
and overseer 


of plain weaving mill. 
as both superintendent 
and can get excellent re- 


sults. o. 433 

WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed as night carder, but wish day 
job. Have had 20 years’ experience in 
carding, spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing, both white and colored work. Can 
furnish good references. No. 4234. 


4 
4 
4 
; 
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AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHaaslacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices. Inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. industries, 


BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 
BANKS— 
American Trust Co. ; 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co . 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELTING— 
Charniotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
i. B. Williams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Fiexible Stee! Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 


inc. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chem. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. ; 

Steel Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 

See also Spools & Bobbins. 

BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 
The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

®LOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 

J. N. McCausland & Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terre!l! Machine Co. 


BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 


‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
5. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
5B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 

CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 

CLOTH PILERS— 
F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

CLOTH PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

COAL— 

Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 

COMBS— 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 

COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 

COMBERS— 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 

J. HH, Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 

COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 

CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 

COTTON— 

Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 

8. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 5S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabol Mfa. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 


inc. 


Klipstein & Co., A. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 

The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 
CREO-PINE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Go. 
CREOSOTE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUT-OFF GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, B F., & Sons, Inc. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein Co., A. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

SYE WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See aiso Ventilating 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECH ic— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post tron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


Hank, Pick, 


MA- 


Co. 


Co. 


FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
6B. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Dyeing, Orying, Sleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut-Off)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. & J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 8B. S., & Son Co. 


HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Toihurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS— 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
atnieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cores. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom ~ Harness Reed 
Works. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
‘lis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL .LIGH TING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Irc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse enti & Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Motiman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. & WN. J. Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
U. Oil Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAIN TS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
t. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
PERBORATE SODA— 
Roessier & WHassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PIPING (Duster and Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
PNEUWAY 
R. P. Swe 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.., 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


and 


inc. 


Inc. 


inc. 


inc. 


inc. 


inc. 


PULLEYS, CAST !|!RON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & WHasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (tIron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 

The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Rin Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring. raveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROUND GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——«See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SECTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 

FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 

Converse & Co. 

Curran’ & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 

See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co... Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHAKING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratories. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


JSORDAN | 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
BOBBINS 


aT 
MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
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stor: Buffatio icago -\Ni 
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ATLANTIC STUFF CO 
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John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COM 

Stee! Heddle Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde!l Chemica! Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabot Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & WHassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 

SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. 


Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIAL TIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
he Leather Co. 
. F_ Houghton Co. 
L. Ladew 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co.,. Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
8. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. SoOnneborn ons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons 


Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 


Klipstein, A., & Co. WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
Metz, H. A. STEEL— 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SeyGel-Thomas Co. WIRE PARTITIONS— 


WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 


Cyclone Fence Co. 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co WOOD PRESERVING— 
WHIZZERS— | Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. YARNS— 
WINDERS— Fiorsheim, H. A. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Gray-Separk Milis. 
Universal Winding Co. Paulson. Linkroum @ Co. 
WINDOWS— Mauney-Steele Co 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, ino. YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
Parks-Cramer Co. YARN PRESSES— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. Economy Baler Co 
WINDOW GUARDS— YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
Cyclone Fence Co. H. L. Scott & Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


— 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---douste France 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKLKINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 
12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


a 
| i 
| 
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MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


Spinning, [Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This inereasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 


Trouble Free 


Specify 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestutts Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


United Cuemicat Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey Citys, N. J. 
Southern Office Commercial National Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Card Stripper 


Our Card Stripper is a combination brush and 
air Stripper, designed after careful experimenting 
to meet all requirements. 


The Brush is clothed with special wire designed 
for the purpose and protected to prevent damage 
to the fillet. 


The Condenser, Fan and Motor form a complete 
unit for each installation. The air strips the 
Brush, carries the waste to the Condenser, which 
in turn delivers to bin in clean, well opened con- 
dition. 

Labor is saved by having one man strip the Card 
better and quicker than two men in the old way. 
A small band is all that is required to be carried 
from Card to Card. 


Send for Catalog 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 
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(2) Blower and Fan Box. (3) Double Bearing Pillow Block. 


(7) Slasher Box. 


(4) Single Bearing Hanger Box (6) Beater Box 


Fafnir Ball Bearing units for textile machinery are most simple in construc- 


tion, easiest to install, most efficient in operation. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


R. Ss. POOL A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
2) Vail Ave. . P. O. Box 1847 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


\ x 
4 
Fafnir Double all Ball Bearing Manger box 
| 
5) Fan Box 


